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Six Cents. 


A THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENT. Vote for Senator and Representatives in READ, REFLECT, AND INWARDLY 


THE RHODE ISLAND ELECTION. 


AN HONORABLE BEGINNING. 


Nationalists go through the Motions. — Notes 
on the Situation.—A little Table of Fig- 
ures. 


Franklin k. Burton was not elected gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island on the 2d inst. 
The little 
band, however, simply set up their standard, 


This was a foregone conclusion. 


and made no attempt to buy the electorate. 
They declared their convictions upon a 
subject destined to occupy the attention of 
the great body of American citizens before 
many months. 
The vote in Providence shows a gain of 
about 100 over last year. 


It is a little mite of a party now, but it 
has the spark of life in it, and will grow — 
not as an organization, perhaps; for national- 


ism is not politics at the present stage, but 
the turning-point in the economic history of 
the world. 

The third-party agitation has resulted in 
throwing the election into the Legislature, 
and second elections will be necessary to 
determine the strength of the two old 
parties. 

We give below a little handful of returns. 
The nationalist nominations were as fol- 
lows :— ; 

The Nationalist Ticket. 

FRANKLIN E. Burton, for governor. 

JAMES JEFFERSON, for lieutenant-governor. 

Joun W. Lorrtus, for secretary of state. 

RanpDALut A. KENNISON, for treasurer. 

For Representatives from Providence. 
(l.) Joseph Wittum, 
(2.) Samuel H. Davis. 
" Andrew J. Maloney. 

Frederick J. Frank. 
Andrew M. Murray. 
Jonathan Bailey. 
George G. Hopkins. 
William Abell. 

9.) Job A. Walden. 
(10.) Patrick Mulligan. 
(11.) Bartholomew Vallette. 
(12.) Robert Lindeman. 
For Senator from Providence. — 

Henry W. Bartlett. 


Vote on the State Ticket. 


(3. 
(4. 
(5.) 
(6.) 
(8) 
( 


Providence. 


SENATOR. DISTRICT. VOTE. 

Henry W. Bartlett....... Providence. 255 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Joseph Wittum....,..... First. 218 
ELD AVIS oielld siino ait 1s Second. 365 
Ed! Mia TOmeyy vie oit\ainac 0\6 8 Third. 220 
Beh OP ATT Bese ase ainsesai viel edie Fourth. 237 
A.M. Murrayies...s000 0 - Fifth. 241 
Ds, DANLOY. nics ep eect sissies Sixth. 242 
G. G. Hopkins......... Seventh. 242 
WW VADEL  cpautide werstevauantsces Eighth. 242 
J. A. Walden Ninth. 229 
PAMalligan' ) tanec +| Tenth. 230 
B. Vallette...............] Eleventh. 357 
Ri Lindeman |) 2o.55)3.0..05 Twelth. 215 


WHAT THE PAPERS ARE SAYING. 


The ‘‘Old Lady” is Pleased. 


Providence Journal: The nationalist party 
did not manifest itself in the . state election 
to a degree calculated to give the impression 
that we are likely to be called to change our 
ordinary methods of living, and hand the 
regulation of our business: affairs over to 
the government in the immediate future. 


It is Being Noised Abroad. 


Woonsocket Reporter: Rhode Island is 
gaining not a little notoriety by being thus 
early in the field with the nationalist state 
ticket. 

Seven Tenths of One Per Cent. 

Boston Transcript: The nationalist candi- 
date for governor in Rhode Island received 
384 votes, or about seven tenths of one per 
cent of the total vote. Every new party has 
to have a beginning. And the day of small 
things is not to be despised. In astate so 
close as Rhode Island, 384 votes may deter- 
mine its electoral vote. 


A Promising Child. 


A subscriber to The New Nation: What if 
the party is small and so obscure, as far as 
the Rhode Island political ‘‘slate” is con- 
cerned? It is barely born yet, but unless 
the signs of the times are greatly at fault it 
will put a good many fractures in that ven- 
erable institution by the time it becomes of 
age! The people of Rhode Island have long 
been led to the watering-trough by this self- 
constituted moulder of public opinion (Proy- 
idence Journal), but they have often declined 
to slake their thirst with the specially pre- 
pared compound, and they cannot be pre- 
vented from seeking for the pure waters of 
hope, harmony and happiness, even if the 
source is as yet ‘scarcely recognized or 


A A more than casually known” to the Journal. 

; d o é 3 A dispassionate argument is always instruc- 

Counties. S 5 5 | tive, for it brings to the surface all the nice- 

4 4 3S cS) ties of the question at issue and affords a 

a i A | basis for an intelligent conclusion, while if 

25 eee a 4 rl 8 4 |it be evidently prejudiced, guided by arro- 

Root aaa el ae 15 15 15 g |gance and self-interests and marred by an 

BBW POT Esse veces’ 14 14 9 6 | uncomfortably close approach to personality, 

Providence........... 315 | 393 | 345 | 315 | it not only suffers in dignity but is robbed of 

Washington.......... 36 39 48 67 |its desired effect, and the Journal need not 

=a Pe ——— | think that with averted face it can hope to 

Totale.s. cis .sees 384) 472 | 425 | 401 | bury nationalism with any grandiloquent 
= — ——_____________ | waye of its once powerful hand, 


DIGEST. 


THINGS THAT WOULD NOT HAPPEN 
UNDER NATIONALISM. 


Being Samples from the Week’s News of 
Forms of Crime, Fatality and Suffering 
which the Adoption of Nationalism would 
Render Impossible. 


The burning of the Wire Screen works of 
KE. T. Burrow & Co., at Portland, Me., last 
week, has deprived 130 men of employment. 

Letter Carrier Charles A. Ashton was con- 
victed at Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, for 
destroying letters in his charge and appro- 
priating the contents. 

The rolling-mills at Joliet, Ill., are closed. 
Two thousand five hundred men are out of 
employment. 

W.P. Moore, agent of the Southern Ex- 
press company, was arrested at Portland, 
Ore., last week, charged with embezzlement. 

J. J. Hopper and M. C. Shannon have been 
arrested in Chicago for attempting to bribe 


jurors. Hopper has confessed. 
Masked robbers visited the house of 
Michael Stemenger, Lewisburg, Pa., last 


week, and choked him till he surrendered 
$2,000, which he had saved to pay off a mort- 
gage onhis farm. Mrs. Stemenger was gagged 
by the robbers to prevent an alarm, and upon 
removing the gag was found in a dying con- 
dition from suffocation, and soon expired. 

Hamilton Young, a few years ago one of 
the most prominent and respected citizens of 
Hamilton, Ont., has been lodged in jail upon 
charges of forgery to the amount of $100,000. 

About 400 shoemakers are out of employ- 
ment in consequence of the burning of four 
shoe factories in Brockton last week. 

Frederick L. Helmquist, treasurer of the 
Lutheran church of the Holy Trinity in New 
York, is under arrest for appropriating $50,- 
000 belonging to the firm of which he was a 
member, and spending it in Wall street spec- 
ulations. 

Rev. William H. Brearley. Pughwana, S. 
D., sends an appeal for clothing for destitute 
settlers. Speaking of seven families with 
28 children right about him, he says: ‘‘ Not 
one of these families had been able to buy 
coal for the winter, but had burnt cow’s dung 
gathered on the prairies. There are many 
more around him equally needy, whom he is 
utterly powerless to help.” 

Albert Midgeley, 15 years old, employed in 
Eugene Robinson’s cigar store in Cincinnati, 
is dying from injuries inflicted by burglars 
who undertook to pillage the store. 

Frederic S. Allen is under arrest in Chi- 
cago, charged with embezzling $1,500 from 
the Central Crosstown Railway company of 
New York. 

George Chamberlain, age 80, of West 
Chesterfield, N. H., hanged himself last 
week. He had become insane through fear 
of poverty. 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN SLAVERY. 


Abraham Lincoln: I affirm it as my con- 
viction that class laws, placing capital above 


labor, are more dangerous to the public at 
this hour than was chattel slavery in the days 
of its haughtiest supremacy. 
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A WAR CLOUD IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Riots and Bloodshed in the Coke District. — 
Strikers Meet Death.— The Bloody Fruits of 
Competition. 


A crowd of strikers at the Morewood (Pa ) 
coke plant, owned by H. C. Frick, on the 
2d instant was fired upon by guards armed 
with Winchesters, under the command of 
Capt. Lear. Ten men were killed outright, 
and 30 others wounded. The killed were 
Poles, Slavs and Italians. It required the 
presence of 15 companies of militia to pre- 
serve order. 

The situation in the coke district has been 
serious all the week. The funerals of the 
victims were attended by thousands of 
miners and their families, and the skies were 
lurid with warlike signs. 

The press of the country shows great un- 
easiness over this tragedy. The strikers 
were technically wrong. What can he said 
of the employers? The Boston Advertiser, 


for one, speaks out: ‘‘The mine owners of 
Pennsylvania, to some extent, have sacrificed 
their employees to a vicious system of ava- 
rice and robbery. The people of Scottsdale, 
who took justice in their own hands this week, 
have been wronged by the rich mine-owners in 
many ways. They have been hired at star- 
vation wages. They have been ground down 
into the lowest miseries of poverty, in order 
that such men as millionnaire Scott might be 
able to live in palaces and own race studs. 
Year after year they have tried to get out of 
their slavery and destitution, and year after 
year they have been thrown back into a mis- 
erable state of helpless dependence on thé 
whims of their employers. Gaunt and hol- 
low-eyed, they have tried to work out their 
own ideas of justice, and have, as now, been 
driven back to their filthy hovels before the 
levelled rifles of the militia. Yet the time 
always comes when they are impelled by 
hunger or despair to such scenes as those of 
the present week... . It is incumbent on 
the state of Pennsylvania to deal with the 
whole question, and to protect the miners 
from the greed and rapacity of their em- 
ployers. The system of fines, mine stores 
and the other tricks of the worst class of 
mine-owners should be abolished. A state 
board of arbitration, with authority to deal 
with such matters, should be established, 
and should investigate the present system of 
illegal robbery practised by the coal barons. 
The whole subject of wages, fines and con- 
tract labor should be sifted to the bottom; 
and some reasonable law should be devised 
to check the rapacity of the well-known men 
and corporations who have grown rich by a 
system of theft and oppression, disgraceful 
both to them and to the state which permits 
such a system to exist.” 

The name of Frick & Co. has become 


known in the coke region as a synonym for 


oppression. They brought the Hungarians 
and Poles to this country, it is said, 


literally by the ship-load, and discharged 
native miners. They put these creatures in 
the company tenement-houses, fed them out 
of the company stores when speculative 
interests demand it, declared lock-outs or in- 
vite strikes; ancl, when the hungry creatures 
are nagged into violence, the Fricks have 
their armed guards ready to mow them down 
with bullets. 

Robert Watchern, the head tlerk of Gov. 
Pattison of Pennsylvania, was sent to the 
scene of the riot upon a tour of investigation, 


and he is reported as saying: From what I 
can understand, the shooting of the strikers 


was an unprovoked murder. I have received 
a report this morning that three of the dep- 
uty sheriffs under Capt. Lear broke down the 
fence themselves, and then shot the men. It 
certainly is not reasonable to suppose that 
500 men armed with guns and 500 with other 
weapons would dvliberately plan an attack, 
and then be driven away by 138 men, without 
shooting one of the latter. The people in 
the coke regions are not such cowards as 
that. The Hungarians and Slavs have al- 
ways been grossly imposed upon. They 
were induced to settle in the coke regions 
under misrepresentations, and are constantly 
ground down. 

How long will it be before the people of 
this country see their way clear to stop this 
Siberian business in their very midst? The 


Fricks are the legitimate fruit of a competi- 
tive system. Let us attack not the branches 
but the root of the tree. 


OBSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION NOT TIE 


THING. 

The New York Tribune breathes this gentle 
threat to Western Legislatures: ‘‘ No law 
compels a railroad to run many trains instead 
of few, unless the traffic is profitable. No 
law compels a railroad to provide more cars 
for freight than it may find it profitable to 
employ. If the people and especially the 
farmers of Nebraska discover within the 
next year or two that they are suffering 
severely from inferior railway service they 
raay thank themselves and the legislators 
they have clothed with power.” 


FRUITS OF THE OOMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 

Following is a summary of the number of 
failures, the assets, and the liabilities in the 
different sections of the United States for the 


quarter ending March 31: 
No. of 


Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
Eastern, 480 $1,933,035 $4,946,252 
Middle, 751 4,699,560 11,677,096 
Southern, 701 5,238,605 8,562,619 
Western, 738 7,771,788 13,822,867 
Northwestern, 393 2,103,453 3,401,552 
Pacific, 310 1,053,092 1,781,922 
Territories, 28 67,350 156,475 
THE LAW-MAKERS CAN'T HELP THEM. 


SELVES! 
John EK. Searles, Jr., treasurer of the Su- 
gar trust, who refuses to produce the books 
of that concern at the demand of a committee 


of the New York senate, made this statc- 
ment at Saturday’s session: ‘‘ My judgment 
is that the tendency of business is toward 
concentration, and that the public benefits by 
that concentration. I think you might as 
well try to force back the tide of the Atlantic 
as to stem the tide of business concentra- 
tion.” The trust controls 65 per cent of the 
sugar refining business of the land, and has 
divided $26,000,000 in dividends. 

THEY DEFEND THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The following are some of the large sala- 
ries paid in New York: Chauncey M Depew, 
president of the New York Central, $75,000; 
R. A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance company, $60,000; H. B. Hyde, 
president of the Equitable, $60,000; W. H. 
Beers, president of the New York Life, $60,- 
000; Frederic P. Olcott, president of the 
Central Trust company, $60,000; John A. 
Stewart, president of the United States 
Trust company, $50,000; Richard King, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust company, $50,000; 
J. W. Alexander, vice-president of the Equi- 
table, $45,000. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED 


To the Honorable Members of the Massachu- 
setts General Court who have Before Them 
the Bill to Permit Cities and Towns to 
Manufacture Gas and Electricity. 


Dear Sir: f 

Answering your questions of recent date, in 
regard to ow’ municipal electric-light plant, I 
have to say: 

(1.) We have 1,300 lights in use. 

(2.) They run all night. 

(3.) Sixteen candle-power (some 32); average 
cost per light per year, #3.15. 

(4.) Cost of plant, $20,733. 

These figures are furnished me by newly 
elected clerk, and I suppose they are perfectly 


reliable. 
F. Q. STUARY, | 


Mayor of Chariton, Ia. 


Dear Sir: 

In answer to your letter of the 20th, in regard 
to our electric plant: 

(1) We are using 91 arc lights. ; 

(2.) We run all dark* hours excepting moon- 
light, which if light, do not run. 

(3.) Our lamps are 2,000 candle-power. 

(4.) We run them at $45 per year per light. 

The plant was put in at a cost of $15,000, and 
has not been enlarged. 

P. J. Joven, 


Superintendent, Lewiston, Me. 

P.S. The mayor sent me your letter, and do 

not know exactly if this is what you wish to 
know; if not, write again. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP THE ISSUE- 


The Cincinnati gas company has for years 
opposed all local improvements, and it has 


been a factor in the demoralization of poli- 
tics. This explains the following passage 
in City Solicitor Horstman’s last report: 
Everybody knows that the candle-power 
of gas furnished in this city averages about 
one half of that in nearly all other large 
cities, and that the gas company has succeeded 
in preventing the successful supplying of 
electrical illumination and power in this city. 
Everybody ought to know that the city has 
the legal right to acquire all the property of 
the gas company for a small sum — about 20 
per cent—as compared with the capitaliza- 
tion upon which the consumers are paying 
dividends. It is impracticable and inadvisa- 
ble to seek relief by duplicating gas compa- 
nies with a view to securing competition, as 
has been done in most cities. The only way 
to effectually remedy the evil is to remove 
this cancer on our body-politic by exercis- 
ing the privilege of purchase which was 
wisely reserved to the city in the original 
grant. 


CURRENT OPINION. 


Thomas W. Higginson: The sudden in- 
crease of the power of wealth is formidable; 
not that the rich become richer, and the 
poor absolutely poorer, but that the distance 
between the two becomes relatively greater. 
The aristocracy of the dollar has no moral 
basis. Its basis is not, indeed, necessarily 
immoral nor founded in wrong. Wealth is 
not immoral, but it is un-moral. The people 
have condoned the sins of Jay Gould as they 
would have condoned the sins of Jim Fiske, 
if he had lived-long enough. Memories are 
short, and analysis is difficult, and in a short 
time the manner in wh‘ch wealth was obtained 
is forgotten or disregarded. 


W. H. H. Murray: No victorious tribe 
ever took the land from the conquered band. 
They might not take what the Great Spirit 
had bestowed. ‘‘Sell a country!” indig- 
nantly exclaimed Tecumseh, when protesting 
against the sale of land to the whites; ‘‘ why 
not sell the air, the clouds, the sea, as well 
as the earth? Did not the Great Spirit make 
them for all his children?” 
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JAY GOULD'S DESIRES. 


He is a Modest Man, and does not Ask for 
Everything yet.— But the People are Gen- 
erous. 


Jay Gould called at the White House last 


Saturday. The newspaper men learned that 


he wanted President Harrison to grant him 
these four things : 


1. The old government telegraph rates 
restored. 

2. Uncle Sam’s check to the order of the 
Western Union telegraph company to cover 
the losses since the reduction of govern- 
ment rates ordered by Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker two years ago. 

ie A good part of the Paciffe mail sub- 
sidy. 

4. A material advance in sums given the 
Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific for faster 
mail trains. 


Mr. Gould did not ask Mr. Harrison if an 
opportunity could be given him to pay up 
the government lien on the Union Pacific 
property. 

For some years the railroads of the coun- 
try have been supplied with time and other 
signals by means of a circuit of astronom- 
ical observations composed of Harvard ob- 
servatory at Cambridge, Lick observatory at 
Mt. Hamilton. Cal., Carlton college observa- 
tory at Northfield, Minn., Alleghany observa- 
tory at Alleghany, Pa., Washington observa- 


tory in St. Louis, and the Winchester 
observatory of Yale. Mr. Gould has recently 
made arrangements with the United States 
naval observatory at Washington for time 
signals for commercial rise. The Western 
Union thus takes from the private observato- 
ries the money which ihe railroads give ‘for 
this service. 

Mr. Gould wants New York city to give 
the elevated road a portion of the park at 
Castle Garden without any quid pro quo. 
The city has given him most of the park 
already, but its request for better rapid 
transit facilities goes for nothing. 

Mr. Gould does not like the operations of 
the Western traffic association which was 
organized in January at his request, and he 
now thinks of forming a railroad trust with 
the Southern Pacific and the Atchison sys- 
tems. The two systems and Mr. Gould own 
about 40,000 miles of road. 

Mr. Gould has evidently come to the con- 
clusion that the American people are gener- 
ous to a fault. He says to himself, ‘ Ask, 
and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” He 
is seeking most of the time, knocking much 
of the time, and asking ,when not otherwise 
engaged. 


The Workman, Minden (Neb.): The Alli- 
ance and kindred organizations are drifting 
rapidly towards nationalism, as the only 
remedy against the concentration of wealth 
induced by individualism. The much-desired 
goal, ‘‘ of the people, by the people, and for 
ue people,” can only be reached by nation- 
alism. 


WHA’ PEOPLE ARE SAYING. 


Concentrated Wealth is only a Step toward 
the New Nation of Co-operative Labor. 


N. Y. Evening World: The more and the 
quicker the plutocrats concentrate all the 
wealth of this country in their few hands, 
the sooner the co-operative republic of labor 
will be proclaimed from the capital of the 
nation. 

An Amiable View. 


Lowell Citizen: The nationalists of Rhode 
Island call upon the people of that state to 
organize with a view to the substitution of a 
co-operative commonwealth for the present 
system of planless production, industrial 
war, and social disorder. . . . The statement 
of principles clearly shows what nationalism 
proposes to accomplish, and it may not truly 
be gainsaid that there is uo considerable 
class in the community which would not be 
materially benefitted by the changes contem- 
plated by these unselfish agitators. Never- 
theless, however much we may sympathize 
with the ethical principles upon which the 
nationalistic movement is based, we cannot 
now believe that the step taken is wisely 
directed. 

Manaal Education. 


Christian Register: The New Nation be- 
lieves that, ‘‘ If conceived and carried out on 
sufficiently broad and comprehensive lines, 
the industrial training-schools are destined to 
prove the most valuable single addition ever 
made to the Massachusetts educational sys- 
tem, and the most practically effective plan for 
putting an end to the great waste and wicked- 
ness of child labor.”’ The growth in the 
direction of manual education is wonderful 
when we compare present systems with the 
past. With sewing, cooking, gymnastics, 
the Sloyd system, and other branches of 
manual work in our public schools, the future 
looks more hopeful than when education was 
confined to learning what was comprised 
between the blue covers of Webster’s spell- 
ing-book, Colburn’s arithmetic, and a few 
kindred dry-as-dust volumes. 


A Warning from a Journal of Finance. 


The Financier (New York) : Evidently busi- 
ness and public needs and private conven- 
lence are by our legislators, national, state 
and municipal, subordinated to politics, and 
the worst kind of politics at that. For parti- 
san advantage is no longer the primary object 
of consideration with the politician office- 
holder of to-day, but instead, personal poli- 
tics; the direct pecuniary gain of the indi- 
vidual, or his advancement to some other 
office where opportunities are better for re- 
turns of that nature. ... It may be well 
for our representatives at Albany to remem- 
ber that, if private enterprise is not allowed 
to undertake these and similar public im- 
provements, yes, even assisted, within reason, 
to do so, the demand made by nationalists for 
their construetion by the state, out of the 
fuiids of the state, and for the free use of 
the state, i. e., the people, are likely to be 
more insistently heard. 


The Ballot is the True Remedy. 


Lowell Times: Bellamy’s New Nation dis- 
covers, in several recent defeats of organized 
labor by organized capital, a strong argument 
for resort to political action for the redemp- 
tion of society. The Pennsylvania railroad 
employees who. had determined to strike 
backed down because they found that the 
railroad had a complete list of men on file 
who had applied for work, and that it would 
have been a matter of only a few hours to 
fill every striker’s place on the line. This 
and other similar incidents lead to the con- 
clusion that capital occupies a stronger posi- 
tion in its relation to labor than for some 


time. If the strength of combined capital 
should prove irresistible, Mr. Bellamy says, 
it need not discourage the workers. It means 
simply that the ballot must do what the strike 
could not. In short, the nationalist pro- 
gramme must be adopted, and the conduct of 
commerce and industry by the people through 
their governments and for their equal benefit 
must be substituted for the present system. 


The Dangers that Threatens us. 


The Arena: It is therefore the part of 
wisdom to frankly face conditions as we find 
them, and calmly confront the dangers which 
menace the stability of our government. It 
is true that we have not yet reached any- 
thing approaching the immorality, effemi- 
nacy or brutality which marked high society 
in Rome before her fall; neither’ have we 
behind us the centuries of oppression or gen- 
erations of want and misery which culmi- 
nated in the wild frenzy of the French Rev- 
olution; nevertheless, we are confronted by 
astate at once alarming and unique in his- 
tory. The past few decades with us have 
been marked by the possession of colossal 
fortunes accumulated with a rapidity that 
finds no parallel save in campaigns of war 
and plunder not unfrequent in earlier epochs. 
Speculation, special privileges and unearned 
increment have poured into the lap of a fa- 
vored few royal fortunes; and with the pos- 
session of this money this same class has 
been enabied to triple and quadruple for- 
tunes, often at the expense of hundreds of 
thousands of worthy but less fortunate fel- 
low-men. Of this army many have been 
pushed from small homes to crowded tene- 
ments, and from crowded tenements to dens 
in disreputable sections, where the very at- 
mosphere is brutalizing, where hope is killed 
and joy departs; where immorality, vice and 
crime become the environment of childhood, 
until despair claims the parents, and igno- 
rance, sensuality and vice their offspring. 


A THIRD-PARTY CONFERENCE. 
At-a conference in Haverhill, the 2d, rep- 
resentatives were present from the Knights 


of Labor conference of Boston, the Firemen 
and Brakemen’s union, the Industrial Alli- 
ance, Single Tax league, nationalists, Knights 
of Laborand Shoe Workers’ union of Haver- 
hill, Patrons of Husbandry, and the Union 
Labor allianc: of Boston. A commitee was 
appointed to take steps toward forming a 
third political party, to affiliate with the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The bill now pending in 
the Legislature granting the Boston & Lowell 
railroad company authority to issue 10,000 
additional shares of stock, was discussed, 
and it was voted to ask the governor to veto 
this bill, should it pass both branches. It 
was also voted to request his veto of the 
pending bill giving authority to the Boston & 
Maine to purchase the various lines leased 
and operated by that company in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
in case that bill should be brought to him for 
signature. The Legislature was also asked 
to pass the anti-Pinkerton bill, and the bill 
giving towns and cities power to manufacture 
and control their own gas and electric lights. 


NOT NEW, BUT IMPORTANT. 
Northwest News, Grand Forks, N. D.: 
The New Nation, edited by Edward Bellamy 


at Boston, shows how the corporations run 
the politics of this country. This is no news 
tous. Ever since Tom Scott of the Pennsyl- 
vania system was assistant secretary of war, 
the corporations have run this government. 
It will beso, too, until the government itself, 
which created them, confiscates them by due 
process of law. Thisis the whole case in a 
nut-shell, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Businegs Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


New York. 


Miss Alice S. Woodbridge, secretary and 
chief executive officer of the Working Wo- 
men’s society of New York, after a searching 
investigation, among other things says: ‘‘ It 
is simply impossible for any woman to live, 
without assistance, on the low salary a sales- 
woman earns withont depriving herself of 
real necessities. It is certainly a most diffi- 
cult matter to deal with, from the fact that 
the character of the pure and upright, who 
form the vast majority of the women, might 
be injured, and also from the fact of offend- 
ing the sense of delicacy and good taste of 
the public. But there is a necessity of fac- 
ing the question. In Paris it is an under- 
stood thing that women who are employed 
in shops cannot exist without assistance 
from other questionable sources, and unless 
something is done at once that must also be- 
come the case in our land, where we pride 
ourselves in our respect for honest toil.” 


Atarecent meeting of the Central Labor 
union, the committee to make arrangements 
for a mass meeting, to denounce the state 
board of mediation and arbitration for its 
report to the Legislature on the Rochester 
clothing makers’ lock-out, reported that 
Cooper Institute had been engaged. The 
meeting adopted a resolution requesting the 
governor to abolish the board as useless and 
inimical to labor. The granite cutters re- 
ported that they had won most of their 
strikes for eight hours. The painters said 
that they woula struggle for eight hours 
to-day, and that they had obtained the prom- 
ises of most of the employers to accede to 
their demand. The ship painters alone re- 
fuse to demand eight ‘hours, but measures 
will be taken to coerce them into line. 


With the object of providing wholesome 
and cheap food to the poor of the city of 
New York at a nominal cost, and to relieve 
their necessities as far as may be, the New 
New York City Two-Cent Diet Kitchen for 
the relief of the poor has been incorporated. 
The trustees are James R. Angel, Edward H. 
Colell, Horatio N. Twombley, William H. 
Lovell and Dr. William S. Gottheil, of New 
York; Charles W. Lawrence and Francis 
Goding Challenor, of Brooklyn. 


Massachusetts. 


The labor committee of the Legislature 
have reported a bill providing that no minor 
under 18 years and no woman shall be em- 
ployed over 58 hours a week in any manufac- 
turing or mechanical establishment. The 
same committee reported unanimously 
against reducing the hours of labor of wo- 
men and children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments to 54 hours a week. 


The labor committee has reported ynani- 
mously a bill, upon the petition of John M. 
Berry, for a state loan of $3,000,000 to cities 
and towns, to enable them to build homes 
for the people, similar to state loan to rail- 
road corporations to build their railroads. A 
similar bill was defeated in 1887. 


The movement mentioned last week in 
reference to a consolidation of the tack com- 
panies, is now assuming a more definite form, 
and Taunton is the place proposed for the 
location of the consolidated company. The 
towns which would be affected by this action 


are Whitman, Hanover, Plymouth, Brockton, | tails of machinery or process of manufacture 


Abington and Rockland. 


The House has defeated the bill requiring 
railroad companies, when increasing their 
capital stock, to sell the new shares at pub- 
lic auction. The Senate defeated the bill 
granting municipal suffrage to women by a 
vote of 22 to9. ‘The committee on manufac- 
tures have reported 7 to 4 against the bill 
permitting cities and towns to own and oper- 
ate gas and electric-light plants. The mi- 
nority will present a substitute bill. 


The bill to regulate the hours of railroad 
employees was killed in the House last week. 


At the Carpenters’ convention in Worcester 
on the 6th the following resolution was 
adopted: ‘‘ Believing that the time has come 
when political action means much to the 
laboring masses, be it resolved that the car- 
penters pledge themselves to independant 
action, and favor such men as will legislate 
in the interests of the people and against 
monopolists; and that we indorse the move- 
ment of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Indus- 
trial Alliance of Bosten.” 


Mayor Burnham on Saturday evening was 
instructed by the Haverhill city government 
to petition the Legislature for a right to 
construct water-works. A bill will be pre- 
sented to the committee on water supply at 
the next hearing. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City has been paying $200 per 
year per light for electric lights. The peo- 
ple finding that St. Louis was supplied with 
the same grade of light for $75 per year, be- 
came indignant, and resolved to establish a 
municipal plant. L. A. Palmer, a mechan- 
ical engineer, has proposed to establish a big 
plant, displace all other means of lighting 
now in use, and at the end of agiven term of 
years deliver the entire plant to the city. 
The two private electric-light companies now 
monopolizing the business, taking alarm, 
have made overtures for a reduction in rates, 
and now offer to perform the service for $80 
per light per year. 


Michigan. 


The Senate has passed to a third reading a 
bill granting municipal suffrage to women. 


Indiana, 


Architect Louis H. Gibson of Indianapolis: 
We will never have an ideally clean or com- 
fortable city until we own our own water 
plant. In Paris and Glasgow all gutters and 
streets are flushed by an overflow of water 
each day. In mild weather this is out of the 
question where the city is supplied with water 
by a private corporation. 


New Hampshire. 


The Legislature has passed the Australian 
ballot law. 


Iowa. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is spreading in the 
state like hot cakes, no less than 41 branches 
having been formed in one week. 


Ohio, 


The manager of the consolidated breweries 
for the English syndicate of Springfield has 
been renominated for mayor. A bitter feel- 
ing has been aroused, as it is claimed that 
during his last term city ordinances conflict- 
ing with the interests of the syndicate were 
not enforced. Many citizens of the city say 
that British rule of an Ohio town must go. 


Texas, 


After visiting factories in Texas a Colorado 
woman says: ‘“‘We have been through the 
cotton mills and bagging and rope factories. 
They were very interesting, but above all de- 


there comes the remembrance of the sea of 
old faces on childish bodies, and I can still 
hear a childish lisp above the whirr and roar, 
as he bashfully answered a few questions. 
He was no more than a child, and there he 
stands from morning till night guiding the 
deft thread with deft fingers davgerously 
near the treacherous whirling wheels. Think 
of these little children made men and women 
at the age of eight! no play time, no fun in 
the old attic, no tin soldiers, no paper dolls, 
no school days and no vacations ! — no child- 
hood! — but instead they must learn to be 
quick, steady, watchful, responsible and ac- 
curate in their movements; they must have 
judgment and concentration. These requi- 
sites are not for the moment, but for 10 hours 
every day, six days a week, when they are 
one week nearer the end of a miserable ex- 
istence. Of course they are paid well; these 
babies get 50 cents a day, but what does he 
know of 50 cents? 


Tennessee. 


The Farmers’ Alliance members of the 
Legislature, which has adjourned, are well 
pleased with the work done. One of the 
most important laws passed was one against 
trusts and combines. 


California, 


Among the bills passed by the late Legisla- 
ture, and signed by the governor, was one 
providing that the election of United States 
senators by.the people be submitted to the 
popular vote of the state. The educational 
qualification of voters is to be submitted to 
popular vote. 


The Legislature passed a bill permitting 
any incorporated city to acquire by gift, pur- 
chase or condemnation proceedings, water 
and water rights. 


There are already 365 sub-organizations of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in the state, and 30 
organizers are in the field. 


Judge Sawyer sustains the ordinance of the 
board of supervisors of San Francisco, pro- 
hibiting the Electric Improvement company 
from stringing its wires over the tops of 
houses. The company, on the passage of the 
ordinance, applied to the United States court 
for a restraining order on the board. This 
Judge Sawyer declined to issue. 


Illinois. 


The House committee on corporations has 
reported favorably upon a bill to regulate 
charges of telegraph companies. This bill 
compels all telegraph companies doing busi- 
ness in the state to send messages and 
charge for the same not more than 15 cents 
for the first 10 words, nor more than 4 a cent 
for all additional, under penalty of fine for 
not less than $100 and not more than $200. 
A bill providing for the taxing and licensing 
of corporations and companies doing au 
express business on any railroad in the state 
was also ordered to be favorably reported. 


Virginia. 


There are 1,625 sub-organizations of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in the state, and 94 coun- 
ties are thoroughly organized. 


Pennsylvania. 


A bill is before the Legislature which pro- 
vides for the protection of credit against the 
ratings of mercantile agencies. The bill 
requires all such agencies in the state to pay 
a heavy license fee, and to deposit a large 
sum in the state treasury as a guarantee for 
the payment of judgments obtained against 
them either as damages for false ratings or 
for debts for goods sold on false reports. 
The agencies are making a desperate fight 
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against it, but popular sentiment is in favor 
of making them responsible for misrepre- 
sentations. 


A Philadelphia firm lights its place of 
business by means of a 175-light dynamo 
run by a 15 horse-power gas engine. The 
dynamo is run on an average of 64 hours 
each evening, and the cost of operating the 
plant is about $30 a month. 


There is an effort being made to combine 
the breweries of Philadelphia_in one vast 
company, with a capital of $10,000,000, and 
the plan proposed is to have the brewers 
take one half the stock and place the other 
half upon the market, and the projectors 
calculate upon the bonds bearing 6 per cent 
interest, preferred stock 9 per cent, and the 
common 194 per cent. 


South Carolina, 


W. J. Tolbert, the state lecturer cf the 
Farmers’ Alliance, sounded the key-note of 
the campaign of 1892 at Orangeburg last 
week, where -he made several speeches and 
granted an interview to the reporters. 
Amo.1 s other things Tolbert said: ‘‘ The Alli- 
ance .s ¢« simon-pure political organization. 
We inten. to have reform, or by the eternal! 
we wi!: kiiow the reason why. We want the 
good vill of all, but beg the friendship of 
none, and all that a man opposed to us has 
to do is to step aside and let us pass, or we 
wilt run over him. The Alliance wants to 
bri1g about a peaceful and quiet revolution; 
but if it cannot come by peaceable methods, 
it must come by some other methods. We 
have asked for relief from our representatives 
at Washington, and our voice has not been 
heard; but there will come a day when an 
angry people will appear at the gates in a 
mood not to be changed by reason; for when 
the flag of retribution and wrath is raised, it 
will be too late for reason.” 


Nebraska. 


_ The railroad magnates have succeeded in 
inducing the governor to veto the maximum 
pent bill recently passed by the Legis- 
ature. 


Arizona, 


The Legislative council has passed a 
woman’s suffrage bill by a vote of 10 to 2. 


Wyoming. 


The Legislature has passed a bill declaring 
that no person under 14 years of age shall be 
employed in a coal-mine; making eight hours 
a day’s work, and providing a fine for work- 
ing overtime. 


Minnesota. 


The number of Farmers’ Alliance branches 
in the state is 1,315, and others are being 
organized at the rate of six or seven a week. 
The Alliance has 11,000 more members than 
at the time of the election last fall. 


The railroad bill recommended by the legis- 
lative committee is a substitute for the €ur- 
rier bill. The Currier bill fixed the rates, but 
the substitute leaves them to the discretion. 
of the railroad commission, and consequently 
be railroad officials are satisfied with the 
atter. 


Ten Minneapolis mills, with a daily output 
of nearly 20,000 barrels, have formed a com- 
bination against the great Pittsburg-Wash- 
burn English syndicate. The owners of the 
mills claim that they were compelled either 
to go into a combination of their own or go 
under the wing of the great institution man- 
aged by C. A. Pillsbury. It is understood 
that the opposition mills will, ina few months, 
be placed under one management, with one 


set of grain men and all the other economies 
of concerted action. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cardinal Gibbons: One _ sanctimonious, 
miserly millionaire in a community works 
more deadly harm to Christianity than a dozen 
isolated cases of burglary or drunkenness. 
In Europe, we are told by competent author- 
ities, the desperation of the poor is fast driy- 
ing men into atheism. My distinguished 
townsman, Prof. Ely, in a most suggestive 
lecture, inquires into the alienation of wage- 
workers from Christianity, proving that in 
most denominations such alienation undoubt- 
edly exists. If we may believe those who 
stand upon the watch-towers and scan the 
signs of the times, a tempest of war, to 
which all former wars were holiday tourna- 
ments, looms big upon the horizon, and threat- 
ens to whelm the world in horrors. 


Ex-Gov. St. John: Senator Ingalls recently: 


said that 30,100 men had absorbed more than 
one half the wealth of the nation. If that 
statement be true, they fought to pay more 
than one half the expense of government, 
and I am in favor of laws to make them do it. 


A co-operative dining club at Berea, O., is 
well fed at nine cents per meal. At Ann 
Arbor, Mich., another club assesses its mem- 
bers at $1.40 per week. At Iowa City an- 
other club furnishes meals to its members at 
eight cents per meal. At Ann Arbor, Mich., 
some wealthy people, for $2.70 per week, 
dispense with cooks, waste and disorder. 
In Evansville the same class do the same 
thing at $2.50 per week each. 


Boston Commonwealth: Mr. Bellamy pre- 
dicts that under the reign of universal co- 
operation, ‘‘the wife of the year 2000 will 
never know the humiliation of pecuniary de- 
pendence upon her husband.” Let us hope 
that this rule will also work the other way, 
since at present statistics show that in New 
York city alone 27,000 wives support their 
husbands, and 123,000 more are known to 
support themselves. 


Boston Record: The legislative committee 
has reported, seven to four, against allowing 
cities and towns to do their own lighting. 
This movement has been indorsed by thou- 
sands of politicians throughout the state, 
and opposed solely by the lawyers of the 
electric aml gas companies. It is a move- 
ment bound to come, and the longer it is 


delayed the more radical is likely to be the |, 


legislation. It is expected that the House 
will pass the bill for this purpose, as it did 
last year, while the determined fight against 
it will be made, as usual, in the state Senate. 


Mary A. Livermore: The socialistic ten- 
dencies — and I use the word socialistic in its 
philosophic, not in its European, sense — 
have largely affected governments. I am 
glad when government forbids the employ- 
ment of children, and forbids certain kinds 
of work to women and children. All this 
has come about through the industrial move- 
ments. When I think of the sorrows of 
life, I wonder that one half the world does 
not commit suicide before the sun sets. The 
life of the race is a bleeding pathway all the 
way through: hardest for the tender feet of 
women and children. I am glad that the 
gate swings outward for me only a little 
longer, I am so overwhelmed with the sor- 
rows of the world; but ultimately God will 
comfort all his people. 


Boston Herald: The manner in which we 
are discounting the future in our utilization 
of natural resources is a subject that is often 
brought to the attention of the scientific 
observer. One of the first, because the most 
most striking, illustrations of this waste of 
resources, has been found in the way in 


which the natural gas supply of the West 
has been or is being used, as though it were 
something which was inexhaustible in quan- 
tity, or of sueh slight value as to make its 
preservation a matter of trifling importance. 
The traveller along the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, in the western part of that 
state, is surprised to see the street lights, 
which flame up to a degree wholly without 
their parallel in this part of the country, 
burning both through the day and night, for 
the reason that it costs more to shut off the 
gas and light it again than it does to allow it 
to burn. But this is a small waste compared 
to the tremendous displays that have, from 
time to time, been made in other parts of the 
country, notable in Indiana, merely for the 
sake of amusement, lighting up the product 
of the gas-wells so that a fountain of flame 
is formed from 80 to 100 feet in height, which 
must involve the coniumption of an enor- 
mous amount of gas. 


Foreign. 


A movement has been started to create a 
gigantic trust to control the output of the 
collieries in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire, England. 


The striking tobacco workers of Hamburg 
have formed’ a co-operative association, and 
solicit the patronage of German working- 
men everywhere. The association starts 
with good prospects of success and is hailed 
with delight, especially by the socialistic 
labor party, which claims that only by such 
co-operation can the workingmen become 
emancipated. 


State papers recently published in Sweden 
show that great progress has been made in 
telephony. There are now 3,338 wires 
worked by the government, and the total 
length, including lines operated by private 
enterprise, is 28,638 miles. 


Belfast (Ireland) Star: The Rev. Wm. 
Black, M. A., a Cornish vicar, has recently 
delivered at Bude a lecture on ‘‘ Toilers and 
Spoilers” in which he strongly advocated 
land nationalization. He said that the only 
emigration wanted was an emigration of 
landlords, and that the sufferings of toildrs 
in all ages had been caused by the existence 
of spoilers. 


Herbert V. Mills, in his work, ‘‘ Poverty 
and the State,” asserts that there is ‘“ only 
honest work in England to occupy at the 
utmost, two thirds of the population.” 


The recent workmen’s congress at Madrid 
approved the proposition to declare a general 
strike throughout Spain, should it be found 
necessary to do so, in order to secure the 
adoption of the eight-hour work-day, 


The workmen’s congress at Paris has 
declared in favor of the following proposi- 
tions: That. eight hours constitute a day’s 
work; that the minimum of wages be fixed; 
that children under 14 be prohibited from 
working ;. that everybody declared by the 
workmen’s syndicate to be unable to work 
receive public support; that masters be held 
responsible for accidents to workmen; that 
municipal butcher shops. bakehouses and 
bazaars be formed; and, finally, that every 
trade organize in readiness for a general 
strike to vanquish the opposing employers. 


In Frankfort-on-Main, the street railroad 
corporation pays into the city treasury two 
per cent of its gross receipts. The company 
is required to keep the streets in good con- 
dition without any expense to the city. 


The city of Dresden in, giving a franchise 
to the street railway company, confined it to 
a specified area, which the company is re- 
quired to maintain and sweep, besides paying 
a tax determined by the length of track and 
amount of traffic over it. 
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SHALL CITIES MANUFACTURE GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY? 


Argument of Henry R. Legate Before the 
Joint Massachusetts Legislative Committee 
on Manufactures. 


[Continued from last week.]} 


If, as the remonstrants have so laboriously 
striven to show, the cities and towns in the 
various parts of the country that are now 


doing their own lighting have found it so un- 
profitable, why do they continue init? Even 
Mr. Francisco, the expert, could name 
but one town that had abandoned the busi- 
ness; and from every section come reports 
of municipalities that are striving to assume 
this function, and the only obstacle to their 
doing so is the opposition of private money- 
making companies. If there is so little profit 
in this business, why do these companies 
fight so hard for the exclusive privilege of 
engaging in it? 

There is nothing new about this opposition 
to enlarging the power of municipalities. 
The same arguments were used against mu- 


nicipal water-works; but no well-informed 
person to-day will deny that the assumption 
of this service by municipalities has been of 
great advantage to the public. Has not a 
town in its corporate capacity as much right, 
and is it not as competent in every way, to 
carry on a business in which all have a vital 
interest, as are a small number of the citizens 
of that town? If not, why entrust to its 
charge your schools, libraries, roads, bridges 
and parks? 

I have said that towns in various parts of 
the country are striving to assume this func- 
tion of municipal lighting: In New Haven 
there is a demand so strong that it has found 
expression in the formation of a committee 


of 100 to agitate the question, and Mayor 
Sargent strongly recommended it in his mes- 
sage. The trade council of that city, to be 
sure, is opposed to the idea, but the average 
citizen is surely waking up to its importance. 
Mayor Davidson of Baltimore, Md., in his 
last message urges the city to erect its own 
electric-light plant at a cost of $2,000,000, 
and estimates that it would save the city 
$90.000 a year. In Kansas City, Mo., a mu- 
nicipal league has been formed to which none 
but property-holders are eligible, and is com- 
posed of the leading men of thecity. Ina 
recent address the secretary of that body 
said: 

“There are a great many affairs in this city 
that it behooves her tax-paying citizens to ac- 
quaint themselves with, and then make their 
desires known. The separation of the city 
and county and the division of the dram-shop 
license fund aretwo. Then, again, take such 
questions as the lighting of the city. I am 
credibly informed by an alderman of this city 
that the lighting of the city by the Kansas 
City Gas and Coke company, that now costs 
the people $90,000 a year, can be done for $30- 
000. In fact, this same alderman said he 
would not want any better thing than a con- 
tract to give the city the same lighting for 
$30,000. Just think of it,— $60,000 excessive 
profit! What a splendid matter for investi- 
gation by acitizens’ league! Why should the 
people not furnish their own light, and save 
that $60,000?” 


The city engineer of the same place says: 
‘“* There is another thing which the city should 
have a say about, and that is the erecting 


and operating of its own electric-light plant. 
Everybody knows that the city is being 
robbed by exorbitant prices for electric lights ; 
and I understand that, in the course of a 
week or two, an ordinance will be introduced 


in the city council to go into this matter of 
lighting, and I candidly believe that such an 
investigation will lead the council to find 
that it is economy to build its own electric 
plant, and operate it.” 


An editorial from one of the leading papers 
of Kansas City says: ‘‘The Sun has from 
time to time called attention to the fact that 


this city is forced to pay $200 a year for arc 
lights, burning the same length of time and 
of the same candle-power, which St. Louis 
gets for $75. This robbery should be stopped, 
and it is one of the reasons why there should 
be strong competition. The best competi- 
tion would be for the city to own its own 
electric plant, and furnish customers, as it 
will when it owns its water-works.” 


The same subject is up for discussion in 
Seattle, Washington, as the following ex- 
tract from a local paper shows: 


Maj. Rinehart, to whom has been referred all 
questions coming before the board of public 
works, relative to the lighting of the city, has 
been making some extended investigations of the 
subject. It has been frequently recommended by 
the board that action be taken by the council, 
regulating the prices charged by the light com- 
panies, and also the manner of conducting and 
maintaining the lights used by and paid for by 
the city. By aletter received from the mayor of 
Madison, Ind., it is learned that the cost to the 
city of maintaining 85 arc lights of 2,000 candle- 
power each is about $4.86 per month for each 
light. The entire plant was putin at an actual 
cost of $20,000. At Aurora, [ll., the cost of 
maintaining 2,000 candle-power arc lights is 
$5.67 per light for each month. The cost for 
lighting Seattle exceeds every year the sum of 
$30,000, and the price charged for each arc light 
is $12. Maj. Rinehart is of the opinion, based 
upon a thorough investigation of the whole sub- 
ject, that the city, should it own its own lighting 
plant, could furnish are lights at a cost of $6 
per month; so it may be seen what an enormous 
profit is made by the companies here. 


That Ohio is not exempt from this almost 
universal demand is proven by this extract 
from a statement of a city official in the 
Cincinnati Post: 


This age is progressive, and every small town 
in Ohio, almost, has electric light. But Cincin- 
nati can’t have it,—and why? Because Gen. 
Hickenlooper won’t let it. That’s the only 
reason. The pressure became so great not long 
ago that the city council had to take some action. 
So Gen. Hickenlooper offered to furnish electric 
light for $144 per year. Now, St. Louis gets the 
same light for $72, and the Thomson-Houston 
company, which Hickenlooper wrecked, offered 
to do it for $57 a year, and I still have their 
certified check for $50.000 to prove that their 
offer was bona fide. But Hickenlooper says, 
‘‘Pooh! these figures are too low for profit.” 
His figure is intentionally high, that people may 
become discouraged, and be content with gas. 
Our city is the worst-lighted city in the country, 
and is so because of the gas company alone. I 
think every good citizen, regardless of party, 
should rally to the support of our city solicitor, 
Horstman, in his fight. He has proved a faith- 
ful, able and courageous officer, who has stood 
up for the interests of the people. No one can 
urge a word against him, except the monopolists 
and the politician boodlers. He is a man of 
and for the people. 


At this point I wish to call your attention 
to some facts I have gathered in regard to 


the cost of producing water or fuel gas. 
The John Russell Cutlery company, of 
Turner’s Falls, Mass., is manufacturing this 
gas at a net cost of 12 cents per thousand 
feet. In Leeds, England, a forge company 
is making it at a trifle less than five cents 
per thousand feet. For this same product 
the Boston Gas company is charging con- 
sumers 70 cents per thousand, with 10 per 
cent reduction for prompt payments. If 
towns that are now engaged in municipal 
lighting find it as unprofitable as the remon- 
strants to this bill would have us believe, it 
is certainly remarkable that the officials of 


towns in close proximity to them, and whom 
it is fair to presume are competent to intelli- 
gently investigate the subject, and basing 
their estimates upon such investigations, 
should be so eager to follow their example. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, you have visited Wheeling, W. Va., 
for the purpose of investigating their gas- 
works, and will therefore be able to judge 
of the truth of the following statement, 
appearing in a Boston paper: 


A West Virginia paper contained an article 
autempting to prove that the municipal gas- 
works at Wheeling, W. Va., were operated at 
a yearly financial loss to the city; but a writer in 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, under date of the 3d 
inst., plainly shows the falsity of the statement. 
He says the city revenues derived from taxation 
have never been drawn upon for a cent of the 
money invested in the gas-works. The plant 
was purchased with the proceeds of bonds for 
the payment of which the plant itself was 
pledged, and the purchase money was actually 
paid out of the revenues of the gas-works. Ex- 
tensions and repairs have been paid for in the 
same way, and the city has first-class gas-works 
which represent the accrued profits on its own 
product. ‘‘ This,’ the writer adds, ‘“‘is a re- 
markable showing, but strictly true.” If the 
city had not purchased the works, not only would 
consumers have been obliged to pay high prices 
to private corporations for gas, instead of having 
the cheapest in the country, but the tax-payers 
would have been obliged to pay for gas to light 
the streets and public buildings besides; and in 
the past 11 years that is represented by the 
handsome sum of $186,500 saved to them by 
city ownership of the works. The writer says: 
““TIn the 19 years since the city bought the gas- 
works, the money saved to the tax-payers by the 
free gas for city use has aggregated -over - 
000.”” The works are not only self-sustaining, 
but have actually paid their own first cost to tho 
city, and this aside from the expense saved in 
lighting the streets and public buildings; and 
have also contributed several thousand dollars 
annually in paying off the city’s general indebt- 
edness; and to-day they represent a plant that 
would not have existed in any shape but for 
the purchase by the city. These facts are taken 
from the records, the figures being carefull 
computed from the books, by John H. Hall, 
formerly a gas trustee. 


You well remember Mr. Gilbert’s statement 
in regard to the municipal electric-light plant 
in Bangor, Me., which contained alleged facts 


procured for him by a friend interested in 
electrical enterprises, and it was a most 
dubious showing. I also have some facts 
from Bangor. I wrote to the mayor asking 
him to give me the facts about their plant; 
and I maintain that the information furnished 
by a city official is far more likely to be cor- 
rect than one furnished by a person not a 
resident of the city. - Here is the letter under 
date of March 17, 1891: ‘‘I am requested by 
the mayor to reply to your inquiries of the 
16th inst. Our city is very fortunate in its 
conditions for successful municipal lighting. 
We were able to utilize our water power and 
our pump-house of our water-works system, 
for our electric-light plant. The light plant 
is located in the pump-house, and the shaft- 
ing for dynamos connected directly with the 
wheels that furnish power for the water 
supply, —a great saving for us in the first 
instance. We have reserve steam power, 
however, for use in emergencies, and when 
the water-works are overworked. The plant 
(including reserve steam power) cost about 
$35,000. We have 150 are lights (Brush 
system) of 2,000 candle-power, which burn 
all night for every night in the year. The 
actual expense per light for the last mu- 
nicipal year, including all repairs and all 
expenses of every nature, except interest on 
cost of plant, was $34.05. Nothing is 
reckoned herein for the use of the water 
power. We simply have it, anduseit. We 
make a great saving over our old gas system, 
and have a magnificently lighted city, — in 
fact, all the light we want. Vicror BRETT. 
[To be continued.] 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism.— Cruelty of Unemployed 
Labor.— The Old Idea of Co-operative Colo- 
nies.— Supposed Lack of Incentive for Work. 
—Two Great Revolutions. 


The strength of capital and the weakness 
of labor are the reiterated facts in the indus- 
trial situation. Capital “may and does lie 
idle for months. But it has neither soul nor 
body, and so neither suffers nor starves. But 


six months’ idleness is for labor six months 
of heartache and bodily want. ‘The social 
problem of to-day has many perplexing 
phases, but there is one that almost fills us 
with consternation. What can we say when 
men want work, and yet there is no work for 
them to do?” The sentences we have quoted 
are the ones with which William M. Salter 
opens, in the New England Magazine, his 
discussion of ‘The Problem of the Unem- 
ployed.” He adds force to the statement by 
examples drawn from his personal observa- 
tion. They are representative; every reader 
can duplicate them. If there were only one 
or but a few such cases, they would, like a 
great fire or abig failure, arouse, absorb pub- 
lic attention. But we are so accustomed to 
this rattling of our industrial machinery that 
it passes unnoticed. 


Mr. Salter says: ‘“‘A few jvinters ago, a 
society with which I am connected in Chi- 
cago advertised for some one to watch by a 
case of malignant diphtheria, and in the 
course of 24 hours there were 130 who ap- 
plied for the employment. I heard of a 
plasterer the other day, who, having secured 
a considerable job, had to refuse the applica- 
tions of 230 men for work — they having ap- 
plied after his full quota of men was en- 
gaged.” 

We know that the number of those who 
have little or no employment is increasing 
from year to year; but for what reason? 
“Is not every pair of hands able to add a 


certain amount to the wealth of the world, 
to produce at least enough to get in exchange 
what is necessary to keep one alive?” But 
the answer is that ‘‘no one wants to employ 
him.” Employers say: ‘‘ We already have 
more labor than we can profitably use.” No- 
tice for a moment what is implied in such an 
answer. ‘‘ Profitably use!” The condition, 
then, of employing a man is that his labor 
shall turn to the employer’s profit, this being 
assumed as the general motive underlying 
business. In other words, if a man is hired, 
it is assumed that his labor is sufficient, 
not only to support himself, but to help in 
the support (i. e., to add something to the 
purse) of the one who hires him. 


Thousands of workmen are in this posi- 
tion. They may throw themselves on the 
community, becoming paupers. Or struggle 


for a living either by procuring a little mate- 
rial, adding to it labor, and then trying to 
secure a market for the product. That is, 
the laborer, whose skill is not sufficient to 
tempt capital to use him, is expected tO suc- 
ceed in the triple capacity of purchasing- 
agent, workman and salesman; or, abandon- 
ing the social principle, seek by work in the 
soil to provide for his own wants. ‘‘ But 
self-employment in competition with the 
large organized industries of the present time 
is almost impossible. ... Nor is getting 
one’s living from the land so easy a matter. 
First, there is the difficulty for the poor man 
of getting to thedand.” 


As in manufacturing so in agriculture the 
capitalist commands the market. The poor 
man can hold his own (and we doubt whether 
that be possible) only ‘by contenting him_ 


self with providing for his own wants, and 
if he does not own his farm he will not long 
have the chance to do even this. Thus, the 
alternatives of employing one’s self or of 
getting one’s sustenance directly from the 
soil furnish slight comfort in turning over 
the problem of the unemployed. . . . Every 
man who can provide a living for himself 


and family ought to have a chance to, en- 


tirely irrespective of whether he can do more 
than that or not. And if the present system 
does not give such a one a chance, then there 
should be a new system.” 


Mr. Salter has pictured existing evils with 
force; but when he comes to consider the 
remedy, he singsthe old song, co-operative 


colonies or communities for the unemployed. 
Nationalists who believe in a co-operative 
system which includes among its constituents 
all the most capable and efficient members of 
the community, are told that they are imprac- 
tical. Then the critics propose to take the 
least capable members of the community and 
dump them into one place, and expect the re- 
sult to be a successful co-operative commu- 
nity. Who are the visionaries? 


No people will attain a firmly established 
civilization until it is inspired with a spirit 
of brotherhood toward allits members. The 
wage earners are at all times, from the very 
law of wages, close to want. As notrue man 


would willingly see a brother continually 
facing necessity, so there will be no true 
peace in a community untilits members stand 
linked together as brothers. The English 
statesman, Mr. Chamberlain, in his address 
on ‘‘ The Elevation of the Working Class,” 
published in the Quarterly Review, recognizes 
this national duty. ‘‘ The first care and duty 
of the nation is to liberate the laboring class 
from all unnecessary hindrances to their fult 
development in intellectual power, in social 
sympathy, and in experienced judgment; and 
that for this object, for the good indeed of 
all, those questions that affect the economic 
interests and physical condition of the work- 
ing class should be considered as not merely 
commercial, or of social, but of great political, 
importance. . . . Such elevation of the work- 
ing class would not be new in history ; indeed, 
the condition of accomplished artisans for 
the last three centuries, in Christendom, has 
been remarkably exceptional. In ancient and 
in medieval times the independent workman 
had a special recognized career of social 
honor; in his sphere there were gradations 
rising to companionship with royalty.” 

The latter is a singular fact. Its effect 
upon the dignity of labor we can hardly ap- 
preciate. ‘*The relegation of the working 
class entirely to the lowest social rank leads 


inexperienced people to suppose, without 
perhaps a thought, that manual labor is a 
thing essentially apart from mental culture 
and from intellectual power; and the current 
notion that, in medieval times, priests, monks, 
or bishops were in any general sense, or were 
at all, save as associated handicraftsmen, the 
designers of our ancient buildings, is a curi- 
ous delusion that arose a century or more ago 
among the half-instructed dilettanti.” 


No nationalist could state instronger terms 
the obligation of the state to the young than 
does Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘ A youth when he 


leaves school should not escape authoritative 
supervision: Parents, sometimes, are un- 
naturally careless of their children, and are 
particularly negligent if boys can get away 
from home or any kind of work, and so re- 
lieve their fathers of expense as well as of 
responsibility. The boys are, also, glad to 
find themselves their own apparent masters, 
without first considering whether this so much 
prized mastership is for themselves a good or 
evil; and they pick up any work that brings 


them in sufficient for a sordid livelihood, and 
for some pitiful enjoyment. . . . Special, if 
not absolute, supervision is the proper treat- 
ment for young people of the working class as 
well as of the upper classes, among whom 
such supervision is habitually practised; and 
they need a proper introduction to the work- 
ing world. Unskilled or uninstructed labor 
should not be allowed; and now that we have 
national and board schools everywhere 
throughout the country, boys and girls shouid 
be continued on the education register, and be 
compelled to learn a trade or handicraft.” 


The opponents of a nationalized systein of 
industry harp upon its supposed lack of in- 
centive for work and its compulsory charac- 
ter. Do these croakers realize that their own 
system isa glass house? Whatsort of work- 
ers has it produced? Wedo not ask for bril- 


liant exceptions whom the system could not 
keep down, who, we beg to aflirm, are not the 
product of the system, but have developed 
their manhood in spite of it; but what is the 
story of its effect upon the masses? This 
conservative observer does not seem to be 
much in doubt. ‘‘One very painful subject 
of remark concerning the condition of the 
working class is their habitual want of ener- 
getic and instinctive honesty; and of trust- 
worthiness in the expenditure of their em- 
ployer’s time, of the allotted hours of work 
for which they get their pay. A modern 
workshop, with its driving foreman and 
timekeeper, is, in feeling, very like a prison, 
with hard labor. There is always present 
the idea of compulsion; and the idea, un- 
happily, quite fairly represents the fact... . 
It is the sordid principle of making pay ex- 
clusively the object, when it should be spe- 
cially regarded as the fair result, of work, 
that keeps so many workers of ail classes in 
a morally inferior state. Hach man should 
know, and rightly feel, that work is provi- 
dentially expected of him; and should do it 
as his duty, trusting for his suitable reward.” 


It is well to emphasize the fact that our 
present system is purely modern and plainly 
transitional. Too many look at our industrial 
life at short range. H. deB. Gibbins, in an 
article on ‘‘ The Economic Side of History,” 
in the Westminster Review, says: ‘: There 
were at the close of the 18th century two 


great revolutions, one chiefly political, aided 
by economic causes, the other entirely eco- 
nomic, aided by political causes. The former 
was the republican revolution in France 
largely due to economic factors that had been 
operating among the French peasantry for 
hundreds of years; the latter was the indus- 
trial revolution in England, largely aided by 
a combination of political events that afforded 
it the most favorable circumstances possible 
for its rapid and complete development. 
These two great revolutions have been the 
two most important events in modern his- 
tory,—the one furious, tumultuous, enthusi- 
astic, bathed in blood, and wreathed in battle- 
smoke; the other silent, unheeded, monoto- 
nous, accompanied only by the whirring of 
the loom and the steady murmur of the fac- 
tory and the forge.” 


The forces brought into play by these two 
revolutions have been antagonistic. Side by 
side with political freedom has been devel- 


oped industrial slavery. Or, for those who 
do not appreciate the industrial servitude it 
has fostered, we would state it in another 
way. While there has been an uninterrupted 
progress towards equality politically, eco- 
nomically, the breach bctween the haves and 
the have-nots has been growing wider and 
wider. ‘* The wealth gained went to build 
up and to support a capitalistic system of 
industry, that looked upon men and women 
merely as animated machines.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Nationalist Magazine, having discontinued, has sold its sub- 
scription list to The New Nation, which will endeavor, so far as it 
may be able, to fulfil the undertakings of the magazine toward its 
subscribers. This paper will be furnished gratuitously to the paid 
subscribers of the Nationalist for the terms of their respective 
subscriptions, the service to begin at the date when the next num- 
ber of the magazine would have been issued had it continued pub- 
lication. Sample copies of The New Nation will also be sent (not 
more than once) to all subscribers of the Nationalist whose sub- 
scriptions have expired or may expire before the date mentioned, in 
the hope of obtaining their subscription either for a year or six 
months or three months. 


Of course women ought to be appointed on boards of factory 
inspection. 


The platform of nationalism, —‘‘ Thy kingdom come; thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Local gas stock jumped up several points upon the announcement 
of the adverse report on the bill to permit Massachusetts cities and 
towns to manufacture gas and electricity. 


The people are going to give a good deal of attention to the elec- 
tion of the members of the next Legislature. The nationalists 
expect to see to it that every voter has a record of the action of 
his representative during the present session, in case he is renom- 
inated. Any legislator who thinks it will not be noticed which way 
he votes is too modest. 


Sir Charles Dilke, the English radical who wants to get back to 
public life, exhibits very good judgment in selecting socialism and 
the labor question as a means to this end. He is shrewd enough to 
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see that in Great Britain old issues are falling flat, and that the la- 
boring classes as well as the lower middle classes are beginning to 
demand that government equalize the opportunity for labor, and en- 


_ Sure the equitable disposition of its fruits. 


The coke and coal operators of Pennsylvania, having filled their 
works with Huns, Poles and Italians, imported in deflance of the 
immigration law, have now called in sheriffs’ deputies and militia to 
shoot them. The bloody doings which have followed have naturally 
greatly excited the mining population, and will io doubt have an 
effect seriously to aggravate the situation which will be developed by 
the general strike of miners for an eight-hour day May lst. Alto- 
gether Pennsylvania is presenting and is likely to present this spring 
some striking object-lessons in the beauties of the existing indus- 
trial system. 


Politics in it. 


There are more politics to the square inch in the municipal lighting 
bill, both for individual legislators and for the two parties, than in 
any other measure that has or will come up at this session. To 
quote Scripture —it is going to be ‘“‘ An occasion for standing or 
falling to many in Israel.” 


A Wagon that was Hitched to a Star. 


The New Nation would probably have been established in New 
York rather than Boston, but for indications which had been for 
some time apparent that the Nationalist magazine, the organ of 
nationalism, would soon be obliged to discontinue publication, thus 
leaving the movement without a representative in the community 
in which it originated. The anticipated result has now followed. 
With the issue of a double number for March and April, with a 
view to rounding out its career of two years, the magazine has sus- 
pended publication. 

Despite the brevity of its existence and the smallness of its circu- 
lation, compared with that of the large periodicals, it has undoubt- 
edly done a work which willmake its name historic. It is certainly 
not too much to say that many a publication with tenfold its circu- 
lation does not make so distinct and permanent an impression upon 
the public, in the time of a generation, as this little magazine, 
which did not pay either staff or contributors, made in the brief 
two years of its duration. It belongs to the list of short-lived 
periodicals which are immortal. 

This is said not in any spirit of pretension as to the literary or 
other merits of the magazine. None realized more than its friends 
the defects and shortcomings necessarily resulting from poverty. 
Its name and work will live because it was established and con- 
ducted in the spirit of Hmerson’s counsel, to ‘‘ Hitch your wagon 
to a star.” 


A Fine Infant. 


The leading candidate on the state ticket of the Rhode Island 
nationalists received 472 votes. This result, while certainly small 
from the point of view of the two old parties, is considered by 
nationalists themselves to be extremely encouraging. The nation- 
alist ticket was an idea developed only upon the eve of election. 
There was nothing in the nature of an organized campaign; the 
nominees were men only known locally; and, finally, the entire 
campaign fund was $25. Under these circumstances. the fact that 
the ticket received the number Of votes it did ought to suggest 
rather thoughtfulness than mirth to the representatives of the old 
parties. Itis true that 472 is not a great figure, but it is nearly 
twice as many votes as were cast for the local nationalist candidates 
put up last year, and a party that doubles itself every year is not 
to be trifled with, however small it may be at the start. 

The smallest babies often make the biggest men. The main point 
is that the baby is born. It should be remembered that the 472 men 
who voted the nationalist ticket last week must necessarily have 
been conscience voters. They did not vote from force of habit, 
from intimidation, or for a bribe. but because they sincerely 
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believed in a party which made no effort to win half-hearted sup- 
porters by mealy-mouthed compromises of statement. One con- 
science voter is more dangerous than a dozen of the the common 
ruck of voters, for he is not only a voter but a missionary. At the 
next Rhode Island election, every one vf these 472 may be expected 
to fetch several converts with him to the polls. And now the ques- 
tion is, Has Rhode Island a monopoly of plucky nationalists? 


To the Massachusetts General Court. 


According to the supreme court of Massachusetts the manufacture 
and sale of gas and electricity by cities and towns is a matter of 
public convenience and desirability, and a function that may be 
constitutionally exercised if sanctioned by legislative authority. 
Eleven towns and one city have petitioned for the privilege. The 
unanimity with which their citizens have demanded the action 
proves the popularity of the measure, and shows how it appeals to 
the common sense of the public. The corporations now engaged 
in the business, and seeking to maintain the exclusive privilege of 
taxing the public as they please for their own private profit, practi- 
cally insult the intelligence of the people of Massachusetts in their 
claim that the cities and towns of the state are unfit to manage their 
own affairs, and that it is unsafe to permit them to exercise the right 
of self-government upon which a free commonwealth isbased. It 
has been shown that the supply of light, like that of water, is 
cheaper and more satisfactory when publicly administered than 
when the service is entrusted to private hands. On the one side 
you have the people demanding their natural right to the benefit of 
this advantage; on the other, you have a combination of rich and 
powerful corporations endeavoring to make a public service a per- 
petual source of private profit. Gentlemen of the Massachusetts 
General Court, which do you propose to serve: The people who 
chose you to represent them, and who expect you to do their will, 
or those who, entrusted with a public service, now seek to have 
you do their bidding? 


They Want the Earth. 


One of the lines of argument most frequently pursued by those 
who deprecate and oppose radical industrial reform is, that the 
average man, that is to say, the poor man, for the average man is 
poor, is better off, on the whole, now than he was 20 or 50 years ago. 
The rich, it is admitted, have grown richer at an amazing rate, but 
the poor, it is argued, have not, on the whole, grown poorer, but 
have even gained a little. 

Now, the spectacle of wasted effort is painful to a well-regulated 
mind, and The New Nation is therefore moved to remark that the 
writers, talkers and cipherers who think they can placate social dis- 
content by trying to convince people that they are really not quite 
so badly off as they might be, wholly fail to grasp the meaning of 
that discontent. They fail entirely to apprehend how deep are the 
resentments or how high the aspirations which actuate it. Un- 
doubtedly, any particular economic pressure or distress momen- 
tarily aggravates social discontent, at present, as at all former 
times; but the discontent of the present epoch differs from any 
ever known before, in that it has a permanent motive and basis, 
which no mere amelioration of economic conditions can reach. 

The masses of the people are grasping, day by day, more clearly 
and more firmly the truth that the world, and all that is in it or can 
be made out of it, is the heritage, not of a few but of all, and that, 
so far and so long as it is not equally enjoyed by all, wrong is done. 
Blended with a deep and fixed resentment against the existence of 
an order of things based upon this wrong, the belief has latterly 
been growing daily stronger, that a new society, based upon the 
fraternal equality of men, the brotherhood of the race, is possible. 
The question which the masses are interested in now is not whether 
they are a little better or worse off than at some other time, but 
whether they are as well off as they might be under wholly differ- 
ent industrial and social arrangements. Their frame of mind is one 
which cannot be conciliated by concessions. Their demands admit 
of no compromise. They literally want the earth. 


We do not of course mean to say that the social discontent of . 


the masses is, as yet, wholly of this radical and uncompromising 


quality. We spoke of a conviction and of a hope which are grow- 
ing among them day by day. As to the rapidity with which they 
are growing, and as they grow giving a wholly new quality and 
significance to the industrial and social discontent of the times, 
probably we should ¢laim no more than any thoughtful person would 
admit. 

It is in view of these reflections that The New Nation is impelled 
to say that the statistical gentlemen, who are so laboriously 
combating the social movement by proving that the freight on a 
barrel of flour is so many cents and a fraction less now than it was 
in 1870, might as well be called off. To use that irresistible piece 
of slang, these controversialists are ‘‘ not in it.” 


Objections Answered. 


A critic of nationalism has sent to The New Nation a list of seven 
objections to nationalism, which he desires to have answered. 
First objection: 


It destroys the hope of an individual’s obtaining possession of money 
or its equivalent in value, either by personal effort or by inheritance, so 
that he or his descendants, in whose welfare he is more particularly inter- 
ested, can enjoy such luxuries of life as would not exist were the world’s 
production divided pro rata among its producers. 


It would be more correct to say that nationalism substitutes an 
absolutely secure and infallible guarantee of the welfare of our 
descendants for the extremely uncertain and precarious device of 
accumulating personal possessions, which are likely to be dissipated 
before the accumulator is fairly cold in his grave. Second objection: 


In the existing system there is ever present the idea that one is striv- 
ing for self. Selfishness is thought to be the chief incentive to indi- 
vidual effort ; hence less endeavor will be made under any other system to 
accomplish results economically of time and labor, and ambition and 
duty will be satisfied if one accomplishes as much as the average of his 
fellows. 


This objection seems to assume that selfishness, in the sense of 
zeal for self-advancement, can only be appealed to by money prizes, 
because, certainly, nationalism, by making diligence and achieve- 
ment the only way to the authorities and honors of the nation, 
offers prizes enough of other sorts. It always seems to us that a 
person who offers this argument must have led a very sequestered 
life, and never seen much of actual men and women. For certainly, 
if he had ever belonged to any sort of organization of human beings, 
from a base-ball club to a cemetery association, he would have 
learned that men are as ready to contend for one sort of distinction 
as another. The quality of emulation in human nature, the desire 
to be greatest, — or, in nobler natures, to do one’s best, —is con- 
stant. The only thing that discourages it is unfairness and in- 
equality in the conditions of ihe contest. Under the present system, 
the differences in the educational advantages and inherited position 
and wealth of individuals and classes make all forms of competi- 
tion so utterly unfair as to break men’s hearts. This unfairness 
will be done away with by nationalism, and instead of a diminution 
of emulation, it seems reasonable to expect a great intensification 
of it, upon a higher and nobler plane. Third objection: 


There are great and progressive enterprises that are now undertaken 
by an individual, or a few individuals, controlling a large amount of 
capital, upon the desirability of having which, a large aggregation of 
individuals would not be apt to agree. 


The assumption in this objection is incorrect, as a matter of fact. 
Even under the present system, which abandons nearly the whole 
field of enterprise to private initiative, the greatest undertakings 
are always wholly carried through, or else substantially supported 
by governments. It is scarcely necessary to mention illustrations 
of a fact so notorious. The Pacific railroads in this country and 
Canada, the Brooklyn bridge, the Hoosac tunnel, the coast survey, 
the protection of rivers and harbors, are cases that will at once 
come to mind, and many others will be readily recalled. ‘In Europe 
governmental initiative in great works is even more common than 
here. Fourth objection: 


Laws of organization and methods of precedure are decided upon after 
the occurrence of events which suggest their necessity; consequently, in 
such a huge organization as is proposed, methods of procedure would 
only be established long after the necessity for them existed, and, in the 
meanwhile, much doubt, confusion and unjust discrimination might 
arise. 


This objection illustrates the common mistake which opponents 
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of nationalism make in assuming that it is proposed to impose it all 
at once, as a complete system, upon the country. Such a consum- 
mation is no more possible than desirable. It is proposed grad- 
ually, step by step, one at a time, to organize the industries and 
connected services of the country upon a public basis. It is pro- 
posed to begin with the telegraphs, express service, railroads and 
coal-mines. Foreign countries closely furnish illustrations of the 
public organization of each one of these branches of business, so 
that there our programme cannot even be called experimental. It 
is confidently believed that by this gradual extension of the princi- 
ple of public control, the complete plan of nationalism may be 
eventually realized, without having caused a total disturbance of 
business equal to that which attends one of our periodical financial 
crises. Fifth objection: 

Comparing natural human ability in different individuals to a very 
fertile and a very barren soil to be cultivated, would the best results be 
obtained by mixing the soils, or by abandoning the barren section, and 
devoting the entire energy to the proper care of that which was very 
fertile and productive ? 

This objection seems to be directed against the doctrine of 
nationalism that all persons should receive equal educational advan- 
ages and an equal share of the product of the nation’s industrial 
system. This is not analogous to the agricultural operation of mix- 
ing soils, which implies amalgamation, and is a particularly mis- 
leading metaphor as applied to nationalism, for which it is claimed 
that the unhampered operation of the laws of natural selection in 
a community of equals will strongly tend to race purification and 
improvement. The comparison of different grades and classes in 
society to different soils will not hold good. It is possible easily to 
analyze a soil, and predict just what it will produce. On the other 
hand, the greatest men in the world, from Shakespeare to Lincoln, 
have sprung from the most neglected and unpromising social strata. 
For every such genius who has forced himself up against adverse 
conditions, many, no doubt, have been stifled by them. In no other 
single way has the world lost so much as by the concentration upon 
small groups and classes of the advantages of education and refine- 
ment. Quite apart from humane considerations, socicty cannot 
afford not to provide equal opportunities for all. Sixth objection: 

Disagreeable or repulsive physical labor would be on a par, as to hours 
of employment, with avocations demanding the highest mental abilities ; 
consequently, a barbarous giant, content to wallow and labor in mire, 
with no instincts prompting any other employment, would enjoy the 
same privileges as the learned scientist, the skilful mechanic, or the 
prolific inventor. In other words, muscle combined with a low grade of 
intellect is considered as worthy extra emoluments as brains combined 
with genius. ; 

This objection is based upon a mistake. Instead of proposing 
the same hours of employment for all occupations, nationalism 
suggests different hours for different occupations, according to 
their attractiveness, as tested by their power to draw volunteers. 
The objector should also know that under nationalism there is 
to be no such thing as ‘‘ extra emoluments.” A citizen with ‘‘ muscle 
combined with a low grade of intellect” will undoubtedly be con- 
sidered worthy of the same share in the national product as ‘‘ brains 
combined with genius.” Neither of them made himself or chose 
his endowments. They are in each case alike a matter of inheri- 
tance, a debt to the race, and therefere the measure of duty to their 
fellows. A man’s faculties indicate not what he deserves, but 
what he ought to do. Seventh objection: 

As proposed, each person would be compelled to labor a given number 
of hours each working-day, and be relieved of all compulsory labor at, 
say, 45 years. Now only a small per cent of persons live to such an 
age, and those dying before the age of freedom from labor was reached 
would be actually contributing their product to those who fortunately 
lived a long life; and, also, a person enjoying a very long life would 
receive more than his share of the total product. Hence it would seem 
that, so far as any benefits are to be obtained of the proposed system as 
to shortening hours or time of labor, etc., they should be contiuually 
distributed throughout the time of employment, in order that all might 
equally enjoy them. 

This objection indicates a complete misapprehension of the basis 
of nationalism. Itis not a plan for parcelling out to each the exact 
results of his labor, enriching the strong and reducing the weak to 
beggary. It proposes, on the contrary, that the strong shall bear 
the infirmities of the weak. It is a plan based upon the recognition 
of the brotherhood of man, whereby the reciprocal claims and 
duties of fraternity may be more perfectly discharged. Under 


such a system, a man’s ‘‘share” is what his necessities demand 
At the same time it is quite true that the aim is, so far as possible, 
in view of the great diversity of human conditions, to make the 
law regulating their claims and duties an equal one. As regards 
the above proposition, it does not seem clear that it would tend 
toward equality. Under nationalism, every one would be a care and 
expense to the nation for the 21 first years of life. Ifa person died 
at 30, instead of being cheated out of a part of the product of his 
labor in the interest of persons who lived longer, it seems more 
rational to suppose that the deceased would have failed to repay. his 
own debt for nurture. However, neither this nor any other details 
of arrangement are in any sense essential to the plan of national- 
ism. No doubt many suggestions may be made as to these points 
which will be better than any which have been maile. 


A Proposal for Union. 


Mr. Ward McAllister is deeply interested in the condition and 
future of society; and so is The New Nation. Mr. McAllister is 
profoundly impressed withthe dangers which threaten society, and 
with the supreme importance of a proper organization of it; and so 
are we. Mr. McAllister also appears to be personally a very pleas- 
ant and agreeable gentleman, with whom it would undoubtedly be a 
pleasure to co-operate. It would seem a pity if, with so much in 
common as to aims and convictions, we could not arrange to work 
along the same lines of social'reform. We hope that it will turn 
out that we can thus co-operate; but it will first be necessary to 
adjust a trifling discrepancy of views. According to our gazetteer, 
— allowing for some inaccuracies in the returns from Central Africa 
and Asia,— society numbers about one billion three hundred million 
persons; while, according to the authorities upon which Mr. McAllis- 
ter depends, the total reaches only at four hundred persons. Now, 
this discrepancy would at first sight seem a rather seriousone. Itis 
quite possible that our figures are too high; but, on the other hand, 
we cannot but feel that Mr. McAllister’s figures are somewhat too 
low. 


A Railroad Rate Law in Massachusetts. 


Why does not the Massachusetts Legislature give us a law limit- 
ing the rate of fare charged by railroads to two cents a mile? 
There is no State in the Union where the railroads, on account of 
the density of the population, can so well afford to carry passengers 
cheaply as this state of Massachusetts. The leading states of the 
Union have passed or are considering such laws. Why are the 
interests of the people of this state neglected? 


What Government Control of the Coal Supply Would Do. 


At their annual monthly meeting at New York last week the 
anthracite coal combination, in view of an accumulation of coal on 
hand, decided to reduce the amount mined in April to 2,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 2,500,000 tons last year, in order to maintain 
prices. It will be observed that, under this system of managing the 
country’s coal-mines, while the people never. get the advantage of a 
warm season or slack demand -by buying their coal under a fixed 
price, they are liable, in case of a severe season or lively demand, to 
have to pay an indefinite increase of price. The price, that is to 
say, is fixed only at one end. It is. maintained against reduction 
but not against increase. The game of the coal operators with the 
people is one of heads I win, tails you lose. 

Now this is wrong, both morally and economically, and under goy- 
ernment regulation the wrong would be remedied. Coal would not, of 
course, under government management any more than private man- 
agement, be sold at less than cost of production with the other 
necessary charges, but, on the other hand, it would not be sold for 
more than that. But how would the government guarantee no in- 
crease in price in case a severe season suddenly and greatly increased 
the demand? The government would be able to do this by the 
largeness of the amount constantly kept on hand and stored at dis- 
tributive centres, which should be an amount equal to the largest 
recorded fluctuations in demand between any two years. There is 
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no way of guaranteeing the people a fixed price based on actual 
cost of production except this of carrying a great stock on hand. 
It is something which private corporations will not and perhaps 
can not do, and this is reason enough for private control of the 
business. 

The fact scarcely need be dwelt on that the miners get no part of 
the increased price of coal in case of cold weather and extra demand, 
while they do suffer greatly from the frequent suspensions of work 
to reduce the output when demand is slack. Under government 
control, the demand of the country at a price based on necessary 
cost having been ascertained, the work of mining would be laid out 
on that scale, and would be absolutely continuous. ‘lhe miners 
would therefore gain as much as the consumers. 

It should be considered also that if coal production became public 
business, to be conducted by the government at cost, coal trans- 
portation and distribution also would be, public coal-yards deliver- 
ing at cost taking the place of private coal-yards delivering for 
profit. 

Considering both ends of the business, it seems quite. within 
bounds to say that-the result of government control of the coal 
business would reduce by half the price paid per ton by the average 
householder. Is not this worth saving? 


An Appraisal of the Railroads Needed. 


The railroads in Nebraska expressed the fear that they could not 
earn operating expenses and fixed charges under the bill reducing 
freight rates which the governor of the state has just vetoed. Now 
this may be true, or it may not be true, and there is no means pro- 
vided for ascertaining whether it is true. ‘The New Nation believes 
the time has come, in the course of the conflict between railroads 
and Legislatures, when an official appraisal of the roads by state 
authority should be made, on the basis of what it would cost to re- 
build them. There would then exist a test by which the fairness of 
railroad rates could be judged, it being evident that a fair rate of 
interest, say not over five per cent on the actual value of a road, is 
as much as the road should be permitted to collect from the people, 
pending the assumption of their entire contrdl by government. 


In the Good Time Coming. 


There is a whole nationalist sermon in the reports of the practi- 
cal suspension of the iron-smelting business in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys in Ohio, as a result of the competition of the new 
southern iron districts. In the Mahoning valley only three out of 
15 furnaces are left going, with a decrease of the output by 5,000 
tons of pig-iron daily, while 2,000 workmen are made idle. There 
is little prospect that the lost prosperity of the Ohio districts will 
be restored, as the advantages of the competing southern districts 
are permanent. The loss to those concerned in the Ohio business, 
whether as owners or employees, is complete and without compen- 
sation. 

This is but an instance of innumerable losses, some greater and 
some less, which are constantly falling, with crushing effect, upon 
communities and individuals; not as the result of any mistake 
or neglect, but purely as the result of the shifting of business 
and consequent shrinking of values, owing to natural discoveries, 
mechanical inventions, or altered conditions of transportation. 
Against these losses there is and can be, under the present system, 
no insurance, and for them no compensation. 

Under nationalism the same causes will no doubt continue, from 
time to time, to alter the conditions under which production can be 
most cheaply effected; but then one community will not profit at 
the loss of another, but all will rejoice alike in a cheapening of pro- 
duction, which will redound equally to the advantage of all. And 
if in that day it shall be discovered that iron can be smelted still 
cheaper somewhere else than in Alabama, the Alabamians will be 
setting off fireworks instead of going into mourning, as the workers 
are doing out in the Mahoning valley to-day. It is the drawback 
to the glory of the inventor and discoverer of the present time 
that every important invention and discovery, as its first effect, 
takes the bread and butter out of many mouths. Then that glory 


—— 


will be without cloud, for it will be the business of the nation to 
find work for the hands which are left idle, and the profit of every 
saving in labor will at once redound to the equal relief of all. 


Not so Hree as it Might Be. 


A very proper bill has been introduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture, making 10 hours in 12 consecutive hours a day’s work on street 
railroads in cities of over 100,000 people. The New York Sun ob- 
jects to the bill as follows: ‘It has been commonly supposed that 
this is a free country. A country in which a man is prevented from 
working as many hours as he pleases may have exceedingly wise 
and thoughtful law-makers, but it is not free.” The Sun’s remark 
is based on the assumption that there exists a relation of free con- 
tract between the street-car employee and the corporation. Now 
everybody, except the Sun, knows that this is not the case. The 
employee must submit to the requirements of the corporation or 
lose his place, which means, in the present over-crowded labor 
market, especially as to unskilled workers, to take a terrible risk for 
himself and family. Unless the law comes to his support with a 
positive enactment, he has no way of protecting himself. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘« Have you been sick? ” a passenger asked a horse-car driver whom 
he had missed from his post for some time. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ and 
sohas the horse.” ‘‘ Did the company do anything for you?’ I 
asked. ‘‘No,” said he; ‘‘ they doctored the horse, but they docked 
me.” 

Boston Herald: Western Legislatures are given to passing laws 
the railroads do not want. The Massachusetts Legislature is not 
given that way. 

The bill before the Massachusetts Legislature reducing the hours 
of labor for women and children in the factories to 54 hours per 
week, making a nine-hour day, ought to be passed. We suggest an 
amendment to it, however. At present, under the law restricting 
work to 60 hours a week, it is common for the factories, when they 
want to shut down for repairs, or some other end, for a day or part 
of a day, to try to get 60-hours’ work in five days, which is an 
excessive strain upon the operatives. The proposed law should not 
only limit the number of hours of work to 54 per week, but to nine 
per day. LA 

The great miners’ strike for an eight-hour day begins May 1. 
There have been rumors that the coal operators would concede the 
point, but it is safe not to reckon on them. If there should be a 
serious inconvenience to the country as a result of the stoppage of 
the coal supply, it will be a practical argument for a national con- 
trol of the coal business, which will impress many who care little 
about the theory of the question, one way or the other. 


The Boston Congregational club at its monthly meeting for March 
discussed the possibility of carrying Christianity into business. 
Rev. Dr. Calkins of Newton said : 

We ought to recognize business as a Christian calling. It is a wholly 
wrong idea that business cannot be conducted on the basis of the Golden 
Rule. The present business rivalries, the crushing out of weak competi- 
tors, all the contests of capital and labor, are radically unchristian. It 
is time for business men to turn over a new leaf. 

Take away business rivalry, the crushing out of weak competitors 
and the contests of labor and capital, and what would be left of 
the present business system? Not engugh to speak of, we fear. 
To apply the Golden Rule to business conditions in the present sys- 
tem would either end in spoiling the rule or the business. Dr. 
Calkins is, however, quite right. Business ought to be recognized 
as a Christian calling, and it is perfectly possible to conduct it on 
the basis of the Golden Rule. But, in order to make this possible, 
business must be made public instead of private, with public spirit 
instead of private greed as its motive. 
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DEATH OF JIMMY, THE BOOTBLAOK. 


Up in a brick building, in a dark, dingy room: 
Only the signs of sorrow, only an air of gloom. 


Only a simple coftin, in it a bootblack’s clay ; 
Only a mournful mother wiping her tears away ; 


Only a sobbing sister holding a baby boy — 
Sad Is that home this morning, robbed of its source 


of joy. 

Cold in his grave lies the father; the bootblack had filled 
his place — 

Tenderly guarded the helpless ones, guarded them from 
disgrace. 

Jimmy is with them no more —he is silent and speech- 
less now; ‘ 

Death’s icy finger has planted its impress upon his 
brow. 


He was their prop in adversity, he was their hope and 
their stay ; 

Famine willcertainly claim them, for he will be buried 
to-day. 


Merry and gay was his spirit, each night as he home- 
ward turned ; 

Many a shoe had he polished, and many a dime had he 
earned, 


Proudly he plied his vocation, regardless of wealth’s 
disdain, 

Conscious that he was a gentleman, though he was poor 
and plain. 


Frugal, he hoarded his earnings, yet not with the mi- 
ser’s greed, 

But that the ones who were dear to him never would be 
in need. 


Sometimes in rough, rainy weather, when there were no 
shoes to shine, 

Poverty’s burdens oppressed him, but he was tvo brave 
to pine. 


‘“@ood days are coming, dear mother,’ the little lad 
used to say; 

‘Sunshine will light up our future, kind fortune will 
come our way. 


*‘T have no learning, ’tis true, but the waifs of the 
street are wise; 

Honor awaits me and you, dear, for I have the will to 
rise.” 


Racked by a fever one night, iu the morning his lips 
were blue; 

Heavy and dull were his eyes, and his cheeks wore a 
pallid hue. 


Medical care was denied him—the doctors must have 
their fees — 

Patient, he suffered, and died of a lingering, slow dis- 
ease. 


Jimmy has gone from the earth, and no trumpets will 
sound his fame; 

Few are the friends who will even remember the boot- 
black’s name, 


What will become of the mother with no one to take 
her part? 

Must she go forth as a pauper, and die of a broken 
heart? 


What will become of the sister? Ah, must she be 
blindly led 

Out to the market, by Hunger, to barter her soul for 
bread? 


Who will provide for the helpless child left in the world 
alone? 

Who will support a strange infant? Men hardly care 
for their own! 


Answer, you moral professors, and let your reply be 
brief! 

Woerds will avail not, unless you can give the desired 
relief. 


Answer, you gospel expounders, for vain is your vaunted 
zeal, 

If you can fhear and yet heed not an innocent babe’s 
appeal! 


Answer, for silence is sinful! 
can! 

Must there be want and starvation? Must man fight 
his fellow-man? 


Oh, anawer as best you 


Reason! for reason is ever humanity’s beacon. light; 
Think but as men and as women! You cannot mistake 
the right. 


Weak is thesystem we live by, if Mammon’s the corner- 
stone; 

Something is wrong with it, surely, when thousands in 
misery groan. 


Act! it is now time for action; nor deem what we say 
absurd. 

Slowly the masses are moving — their grievances must 
be heard. 


Strike at the root of the evil! the truth should be 
understood : 

Good men are forced to be beasts, in the struggle for 
daily food. 


Toilers are begging for work — honest toilers with will- 
ing hands; 

Something is wrong with us all, while a jail or a poor- 
house stands. 


JOHN T. BRODERIOK. 
LYNN, Mass. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has lately joined the nation- 
alists, meets a friend who is a stickler for 
private ownership, which he fears nation- 
alism would put an end to. 


S. for P. O.— There is no need of talking 
about the moral excellencies and general 
I admit all that. 
The Lord knows this is a hard world, as it is, 
and we take it even harder than we need. A 
system under which only a fair amount of 


attractiveness of your plan. 


work in a line he chose himself, was ex- 
'pected of aman; which guaranteed him the 
same income, sick or well, young or old, and 
finally assured him that his family would be 
perfectly safe after he died—would be a 
very agreeable contrast to the present con- 
dition of things. But human nature is hu- 
man nature, and man wants to own things, 
and you don’t propose to let him. According 
to nationalism, as I understand it, nobody in 
particular is to own anything in particular, 
but everybody is to own everything in gen- 
Now, I wouldn’t like that. 


little place of my own, nothing very fine, but 


eral. I’ve a 
because it is my own I would'n’t swap it for 
the lease of a palace. And I notice, too, 
about my babies, how they always make a 
big distinction between what is theirs to use 
and what is their ‘‘ ownest own.” Now, my 
lad, how are you going to fix it_up for un- 
reasonable folks like myself and the babies? 
Mind, I’m not asking for more than my 
share, but my share I want to be mine. 
SmirH.—So long as you only want your 
share, you will find no difficulty under nation- 
alism. The only people who will have any 


trouble are those who want more than their 


share. Is it necessary to your happiness to 
own a railroad? 

S. for P. O. — Not at all. 

Smiru.— Do you insist on owning coal- 
mines, canals, telegraph systems, mills, 
steamships and such things? 

S. for P. O. — Not in the least. 

Smirm. — Well, then, I can assure you that 
nationalism will not interfere with you at 


all. 

S. for P. O. — But I thought under national- 
ism everything would be owned in common. 

Smitu.—No doubt you did. If national- 
ists had been half as active in spreading a 
correct understanding of nationalism as its 
opponents have been in disseminating mis- 
understandings of it, the country would have 
The only 


things the nation will own in common will 


been converted by this time. 


be the natural resources of the country, and 
the machinery of industry and commerce. 
Otherwise people will own, just as they do 
now, whatever they may care to acquire with 
their incomes. 

S. for P.O.— But a man can’t own his 
house, can he? 

Smiru. — He cannot sell it, nor rent it for 
profit, nor leave it by will. In those respects 
his ownership will be limited. In all other 
respects he will own it a great deal more 
securely than now, under substantially the 
same conditions, namely, the payment of 
dues on it, No man at present can hold a 
foot of land except on condition of paying 
taxes to the state, rent to a landlord, or in- 
terest on an investment. Let him stop pay- 
ing taxes and he will soon find his theory 
Under 


nationalism it will be exactly the same way. 


that he owns his house exploded. 


Every man or woman may pick out the house ° 


or lot they choose, if they want to pay the 
appraised charges on it; and so long as they 
continue to pay them, they will be absolutely 
secure in their ownership. The nation guar- 
antees their title. The richest man in 
America is not so sure of keeping the house 
he lives in as long as he desires to as every 
citizen will be under nationalism. You say 
you own your house, but how much does 
your ownership amount to when you figure 
it down to hard facts? Is it free from mort- 
gage? 

S. for P.O. — No; it isn’t. 
gage to pay which is a little larger than I 


I have a mort- 


wish it was, but I am in hopes to pay it off 
in a few years, if business continues good. 
Smira. — And yet you speak of owning the 
house! It seems to me that a man with an 
imagination strong enough to fancy that he 


owns a house which he owes a mortgage on, 
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ought to be able to warm his hands over a 
And, by the way, didn’t 
you tell me the other day that your house is 


January sunset. 


in your wife’s name? 
8. for P. O.— Yes. I thought it would be 
safer, in case I was sued or should fail. 


But think what a joke 
it is for you to talk of ‘‘ your” house, and the 


Smiru. — Of course. 


delights of ownership, when upon inguiry it 
seems that the mortgagee is the first owner, 
and that what title there is left you have 
given to your wife as the only way of saving 
It strikes me that 
nationalism would offer you a good deal more 


it from your creditors. 


substantial sort of ownership than you have 
now. 

S. for P. O.— Well, I don’t know that I 
should lose much, that’s a fact. 
It is 
typical of the sort of thing people call owner- 


SmirnH. — Your case is not peculiar. 


ship nowadays, and try to be contented with. 
Of course, the vast majority of the world do 
not pretend to own their homes, but merely 
rent them. The next largest class own them 
under mortgage, which is, of course, mere 
sham ownership. Finally, those who own 
their houses without encumbrance, are liable 
to be deprived of them any day as a result of 
a business loss or law-suit. This is not only 
There 
is, in a word, no such thing as ownership in 


true of mechanics but of millionaires. 


anything now, in the sense of security of 
possession, and can’t be under the present 
system. We have been speaking of real es- 
tate, but the same holds good as to all sorts 
of personal property. Whatever you have 
which you do not carry on your person may 
The very bed 
you sleep on is liable to be sold from under 


be your creditor’s to-morrow. 


you, if your business happens to fail. To 
speak of the haphazard, precarious tenure of 
property which is alone possible under the 
present system, as. ownership, is a misuse 
of words. The system of nationalism, so 
far from destroying the ownership of prop- 
erty, will, by its absolute guarantees to the 
citizen, for the first time make the ownership 
of property secure. 


ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


A despatch from Hutchinson, Kan., says: 
“John Caplieg of Buffalo, N. Y., passed 
through this city this week on his way home 
from Beaver City, in No-Man’s-Land, where 
it is proposed to locate a co-operative colony 
to be organized on the Bellamy plan. He 


said that he expected the colony would be 
formed this spring in time to put in crops 
if possible. The colony, he thinks, will 
comprise about 500 people to start with, and 
it is to be strictly co-operative.” 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS FOR CHURCH 
AND STATE. 


A Lecture Delivered by John Brisben Walker, 
Editor of The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Before 
the Roman Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 18. 

I am thankful to your distinguished rector 
for the opportunity to address you upon the 
great problems which are now stirring deeply 
all classes and conditions of men. The honor 
of his invitation is the greater, that, as 
students of this Catholic university of Amer- 
ica, you are not mere seminarists, but repre- 
sentatives of a vast church. Those who be- 
lieve that the civilization of the world is no 
more than a repetition of experiments buried 
under the mounds of Mesopotamia or the 
sands of Egypt, may argue that crime and un- 
happiness are the unalleviable portions of 
mankind, and as much a part of ‘our lot as 
that we shall earn our bread in the sweat of 
our brows. But those who think that dis- 
coveries in electrical science and mechanical 
devices open a new era in the history of the 
world, may hold, with Sir John Biles, that ‘‘a 
science of political economy will yet dawn, 
which will perform as well as promise, —a 
science which will rain the riches of nature 
into the laps of the starving poor;” and 
that ‘‘men do not yet dream of the prosperity 
which isin store for all orders of the people.” 

The Influence of the Church. 

How far the church may exercise an in- 
fluence in bringing about such a condition of 
affairs; how far she is in sympathy with the 


masses in their struggles, and what she is 
doing toward such a devoutly-to-be-wished- 
for consummation, are more than merely in- 
teresting topics for consideration. They 
are worthy of your deepest thought. 


What pastor in any great city can put his 
hand on the causes of the sins that are taken 
to the confessional, or are kept out of it, and 
not say that fully one-half of these sins come 


from frightful poverty, or an overabundance’ 


of wealth, or from efforts to.escape the one 
or acquire the other? Take up the daily 
newspaper and read the record of the suicides 
from despondency caused by poverty, the 
thefts, the quarrels, the lies, the drunken- 
ness, the disregard of one’s neighbor and the 
cruelty that emanate from the same causes. 


Crime Decreases with Regular Work. 


Does not crime decrease in the family of 
the small householder with regular work, who 
is above want, but is not tempted by over- 


wealth? If, then, half of the crime com- 
mitted by human beings whose miseries you 
have vowed yourselves to mitigate, springs 
from wealth and poverty, should it not be an 
important study for you to determine how 
far the laws and existing social conditions 
bear upon this poverty on the one hand and 
surplusage of wealth upon the other, and, if 
convinced that this system is iniquitous and 
the laws unjust, aid in bringing the strength 
of a united congregation to bear upon the 
enactment of legislation which, while not in- 
equitable to those in possession, will clear 
the highways of all legal toll-gates exacting 
unfair tributes from labor? What is the at- 
titude of the church to-day?) Do not think 
me unfair if I say that the respectable accu- 
mulator of wealth is made much of within 
the church portals ; and, while the prayers and 
admonitions are alike framed to prevent him 
from vulgar ‘‘ picking and stealing,” I have 


yet to hear as many as three sermons explain- 
ing any of the uncertain ways by which so 
many business transactions are made dis- 
honest, while coming within the protection 
of the laay. 


Christianity Must be Real. 


The time has come when Christianity, to 
prevail, must be real; from the altar dis- 
crimination should be made between the 


sacredness of the property of the robber and 
the sacredness of the property acquired by 
toil. Arich orthodox New England Christian 
said to a newspaper reporter, on the comple- 
tion of a large work, out of which he is said 
to have made millions: ‘‘We have been pecul- 
iarly favored by Divine Providence. Iron 
was never so cheap before, and labor has been 
a drug in the market.” That man would 
have thrived on the Rhine half a dozen cen- 
turies ago. Religion encourages a different 
set of practices in different countries. The 
distinction between the eternal truth which 
the church must always teach under God’s 
promise, and the eternal error into which the 
individual and even communities of individ- 
uals are always falling, must be carefully 
borne in mind ‘The pope, the archbishop, 
the priest, do not pre-empt good judgment or 
sound common sense or even equity when 
they enter upon their sacred offices. As in- 
dividuals they are prone to error, and there 
is no sacerdotal investiture which will pre- 
vent their falling the allotted seven times 
per day. In fact, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that, as a man purifies his life and places 
himself above the grosser sins of the world, 
the devil seems to concentrate his efforts 
upon the pride of mind, which goeth before 
humiliating mistakes, if not even actual de- 
struction. If any one might become perfect 
by entering the priesthood, the gates of the 
seminaries would not be wide enough to ad- 
mit the struggling crowds. 


An Unchristian Social System. 


Our so-called social system is to-day a trav- 
esty upon the Gospel. Kindly hearted min- 
isters and laymen go along saying it is not 
capable of improvement. The world is full 
of lies, they assent. They are not, however, 
lies of our making, and common sense dic- 
tates that we should not struggle against the 
inevitable. lIlow are these lies to be sup- 
pressed? The stories of Pittsburg in 1873 
and Chicago in 1888 are suggestive of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and in the reaction, as 
when the abuses which covered France were 
corrected, anarchy. But there is no fear of 
such things. The spirit of the time is to ex- 
tinguish the lies of our social system, ‘‘ not 
with hatred nor with headlong, selfish vio- 
lence, but in clearness of heart, with holy 
zeal, gently.” It is not the unfortunate alone 
who are taking an interest in social problems 
to-day. All classes of men realize that, no 
matter how comfortable themselves, their 
grandchildren or great-grandchildren, under 
existing laws, are liable to be candidates for 
charitable institutions. 


The Less Crushed by the Greater. 


The exigencies of business under the pres- 
ent system, which permits the crushing of 
the less by the greater, runs a family quickly 


down hill. A man is a United States senator, 
his son becomes a merchant; he fails in busi- 
ness, and his son becomes abook-keeper. The 
book-keeper dies suddenly, and without pro- 
vision for his widow; and she, unable to edu- 
cate their boy, sees him grow up and take a 
position as street-car conductor, with $1.50 
per day for 11 hours’ work. Thereafter that 
family, now fairly among the laboring classes, 
go through all the longings and privations and 
miseries and discomforts that are meant by 
an existence eked out on a per diem of $1.50 
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to pay house rent, light, fuel, clothes for the 
wife and children, contributions to the church, 
and finally bread and meat, with perhaps an 
average saving of four or five cents per day 
to be applied to amusement or a doctor’s bill, 
as circumstances may permit. 


A Dollar and a Half a Day. 


Merciful God! How is it possible for a 
family whose income is $1.50 a day, not 
counting days of sickness, to exist, much 
less to know anything of happiness? Let 


those who find it troublesome to get along 
on $1,590 a year or $5,000 a year or $20,000 
a year, — and each of these incomes finds its 
possessor under cramped and uncomfortable 
limitations in these days of wealth, — ponder 
deeply these questions. And, above all, if 
they have children, let them ask what will 
be the position of their great-grandchildren 
in arepublic whose laws encourage the in- 
iquitous accumulations of the few strong at 
the expense of the weak many. We are pro- 
ducing to-day in this country more than all 
of its inhabitants can consume; and yet fully 
one third of the labor is wasted in efforts 
which are nec.ssary, under our social sys- 
tem, but which are of no benefit to mankind 
at large. ‘The efforts to force people to buy 
the waste through uncombined service, the 
time spent in protecting one’s rights —all 
mean loss so great that if checked the work- 
ing hours could be reduced 33 per cent, and 
the production of wealth increased. 


Why Should this Waste Continue? 


Why should this waste be continued? men 
are asking themselves. Is governmental 
scienee so impossible that, at least, if there 
cannot be a just distribution of the products 


of labor, the waste cannot be stopped, and 
added to the gross total for division? But 
there is more being asked than this. The 
process of education has. been rapid during 
the past quarter of a century. There area 
thousand men in the country to-day with a 
fair comprehension of the needs of the coun- 
try, where there was one at the close of our 
great war. Social topics are hourly coming 
into politics. Ont in Kansas the other day 
there came about a change of 100,000 votes 
from the old parties, after a campaign of 
discussion scarcely covering six months’ 
time. Upon the questions which are already 
stirring the portions of the land to which 
Senator Ingalls alludes, the members of the 
Christian church should have no uncertain 
position. The reforms which are proposed 
are not concerned with the abstract question 
of the individual right to own private prop- 
erty, but whether laws are to continue to be 
passed under which distribution is unequal 
and inequitable, — all the advantages to those 
who are in the swim, all the exceptions and 
struggles to those who are without. 


Wealth in the Hands of a Few. 


One has only to turn to the list of million- 
naires, of ten-millionnaires, and even fifty- 
millionnaires, to understand how rapidly the 
wealth of the country is being centred in 


the hands of the few. It is, however, most 
idle to inveigh against wealth on the one 
hand and poverty on the other, unless men 
can be induced to believe that not everything 
of even temporal happiness is dependent 
upon such riches. That the world is filled 
with people anxious not only for their own 
release from strife but for their neighbor,s 
greater comfort, is proven by the enormous 
interest in such volumes as Mr. Bellamy’s. 
Nearly half a million copies: have been sold 
of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” — a book of no 
great literary merit, but treating of the con- 
ditions of life under which we live. 


Popular Education is Progressing. 


The education of the people of the United 
States is progressing with marvellous rapid- 
ity. The great corporations themselves are 


leading educators. The economy of large 
operations with a single direction has been so 
evident that year by year the greater railways 
have been gobbling up the little ones, the 
larger express companies the lesser ones, 
the big oil companies the weak ones. Street 
railways in cities, from being in many differ- 
ent hands, have come by purchase to be 
operated by single companies. Steamboat 
and transportation companies have been con- 
solidated into mammoth lines. Local tele- 
graph stocks have disappeared from the mar- 
ket, and electrical communication through- 
out every portion of the United States is 
under the control of one board of directors. 
Telephones were placed under a central con- 
trol from the start; and, at last, great stores 
like Mr. Wanamaker’s and Macy’s are con- 
ducting such vast business upon such slight 
expenditure for management and rent that 
the shop and small merchant are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the earth. What 
becomes of the merchant? He becomes a 
clerk in the establishment of his successful 
rival, and lives upon such allowance as his 
rival, out of his bounty or stinginess, chooses 
to make, — just as dependent as were the 
conquered kings and priuces in olden times 
upon the generosity of their conquerors. 


Further Consideration of Railways. 


Not content with lines of railway, that in 
the case of some companies aggregate 10,000 
miles, there are movements on foot for still 


further consolidation; and it is not improb- 
able that within five or even less years we 
may have two or three companies controlling 
practically all the railway lines of the United 
States. Why is all this consolidation and 
combination? Because competition is no 
longer found to be what the political econo- 
mist of the last century denominated it, ‘‘ the 
life of trade,” but instead a ruinously expen- 
sive and unnaturalthing. The lesson learned 
by the managers of the great corporations 
and trusts is slowly making its way into 
the heads of the common people. Formerly 
_a letter was carried by private enterprise, at 
great expense and with much risk to the 
sender. Now the government carries. the 
same missive at one fifth the cost, with a 
guaranty of safety; and the postmaster gen- 
eral, controlling the distribution of the mails 
through 20,000 post-offices, receives only 
about one tenth the salary paid to the man- 
ager of agreatexpress company. If govern- 
ment can handle the mails so safely, and at 
such a minimum of expense, why not ex- 
press packages? Andif it can ship the mail 
and express packages over a railway, why 
should it not take care of the passenger, and 
his telegram and his telephone message? 


Keepers of the Toll Gates. 


In the great corporations we recognize the 
keepers of the toll gates on our highways, to 
whom we grant privileges by law; and we un- 


derstand that from their tolls (excused by 
watered stocks) are accumulated those great 
fortunes which in their accumulation sap the 
life blood of the laborer, and by their accu- 
mulation raise up a privileged class who be- 
come the greatest menace to a government 
intended by its founders to be ‘‘ of the péople, 
by the people, for the people.” Nor am I 
altogether sure that the time has not come 
when the owners of the great corporations 
have not only paved the way for government 
control, by showing how trusts may be man- 
aged, but when their own interests demand 
government ownership as the easiest way out 
of the accumulating difficulties. The presi- 


dent of one of the great lines of railway, who 
was in my office recently, if the course of 
conversation about railway matters, said 
that he was then engaged in watching the 
Legislatures of 13 states and _ territories 
through which his line passed. Legislation 
in any one of them might cost his road mil- 
lions of dollars. He did not say so, but from 
such a task of ceaseless anxiety he might turn 
with thoughts of relief to a conversion of 
his fortune into government bonds; an an- 
nual interest which would be paid regularly 
without worry upon the part of the holder of 
the bonds; a percentage contributed chcer- 
fully by the farmers and owners of moving 
crops, because they would no longer feel 
that what they paid was merely going to 
enrich men already overloaded with wealth. 


W hat Our Civil Service can Do, 


Could a civil service be perfected which 
would manage such great interests, and not 
éndanger free institutions by the power it 
would give the polls? We neednotfear. If 
our civil service has not been perfect, it was 
because we have had no great need of any- 
thing different. When the demand is made 


upon us, a system will be forthcoming equal 
to all emergencies. The president of a rail- 
way, who now receives $50,000 a year for 
manceuvring with skilful tactics his forces 
through great freight wars or strikes of em- 
ployees, will be replaced by an official at $10 - 
000 a year, who will become his own general 
superintendent, and be engaged, not in wars 
with rival lines, but in looking after the 
safety of his road and the comfort of his 
passengers These are but suggestions as 
to questions which will be prominently dis- 
cussed in connection with our government at 
an early day. It isa very curious circum- 
stance, this co-operation of the great wealth 
of the trusts and the great poverty of the 
farmer and the laborer, to bring about a state 
of affairs which will lead to the adoption as a 
national motto, ‘‘ From every man according 
to his ability, to every one according to his 
needs.” When, as a nation and as a commu- 
nity, we live up to that—then, indeed, we 
may claim to be a Christian people. 


The Church’s Connection with This. 


We come back to the question, ‘‘ What 
connection does the church of Christ have 
with allthis?” Donotits teachers inculcate 
the giving of alms and good-will toward men? 
Yes. but to-day these terms, as they are 
used, are meaningless. They were applicable 
perhaps to the beggars of Florence or Paris, 
but they are obsolete when you are undertak- 
ing to preach to the people of ths United States 
of America. Our poor do not want alms, but 
the right to earn their daily bread (including 
in a moderate degree the comforts of life) by 
labor. When they have labored they want to 
be assured that under guise of law no sct of 
privileged men will be permitted to stand on 
the highways and collect toll, to add to for- 
tunes already beyond the possibility of human 
use or enjoyment —by the tolls so collected 
diminishing the store of the laborer until the 
very necessities of life are denied him. 


Look to Your Laws. 


You of Christ’s church must stop thinking 
that an occasional penny doled out on a street 
corner or a contribution to an orphan asylum 
satisfies the full measure of your responsi- 
bility. You must look to your laws and see 
that they bear equally upon all classes, and 
your duties, clergy and laymen alike, will 
never be fulfilled until you study these ques- 
tions and aid to the full extent of your ability 
in bringing about a solution. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


At a well-attended meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Nationalist state league on the afternoon of 
the 4th, a committee of three was appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements for the second 
anniversary of nationalism on May 28. Thomas 
A. Watson, Charles E. Higgins and George H. 
Cary are the gentlemen composing that commit- 
tee, and its make-up is a guarantee of success. 


The Somerville (Mass.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, recently had the pleasure of listening to an 
address by Rabbi Solomon Schindler. The Rev. 
A. E. Winship presided, and introduced the 
talented speaker in a neat little speech in which 
he said Somerville was always ready to take hold 
of a good thing. 

He believed in these new ideas, and they gave 
people something to think about: ‘‘ Nationalism 
as a Religion’’ was the subject of Mr. Schindler’s 
lecture. The audience gave close attention, and 
appeared highly pleased and interested as’ the 
rabbi ably expounded the doctrine of nationalism. 
Among the prominent citizens present were the 
mayor and several members of the city council. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
has been very actively engaged in politics during 
the late state election. member of the club 
writes: ‘‘The nationalists went into political 
action for the purpose of agitation, and they 
have accomplished a work which could not have 
been performed by any other method. We were 
lhandicapped from the start for want of funds. If 
the nationalist, could have had money with which 
to hire halls and procure speakers, they could 
have boomed nationalism. I believe that the 
movement is bound to grow and next spring will 
find the nationalists again in the political field. 
We have found that the southern part of the 
state is ripe for the movement. In Hopkinton 
there are enough nationalists to start a good club, 
and they can be of great assistance in the next 
campaign. The nationalist vote was small, but 
we fee] as proud of the four hundred voters who 
cast their votes for the nationalist ticket as 
McAllister feels in regard to his celebrated 400.’’ 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular educational meeting last Monday even- 
ing. Rey. O. P. Gifford was the speaker of the 
evening, his subject being ‘‘ How to relieve the 
Poverty of the Rich,’ dealing with the subject 
in a conservative manner. Several members 
followed Mr. Gifford with brief remarks, express- 
ing their views in regard to the future course of 
nationalism. The Temple Choral Society fur- 
nished music for the occasion, in the usual accept- 
able manner. There was a large audience 
present, who followed the speakers with the 
closest attention and heartily applauded the good 
points made. Next Monday evening is the regu- 
lar business meeting, and on the 20th Rey. W. 
D. P. Bliss will address the club upon the “ In- 
dustrial Alliance.”” 


The Lynn (Mass.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
are always engaged in some good work. Ata 
recent meeting Prof. Edward. Johnson spoke 
interestingly. Otis K. Stuart discussed the 
various aspects of the Lynn morocco strike. He 
was followed by Louis Wolfson, who said: 
“Under the present unjust system strikes are at 
times necessary. For myself, I discountenance 
them. They are always an injury to both 
sides.” y 
- The club adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The present method of performing the 
public work (which is the work of the people) under 
the contract system has proved to be expensive, unsat- 
isfactory and inefficient. 

Whereas, Contractors are subject to temptations to 
aeaere erly perform such work in order that they may 
make large profits upon the same, or in order that they 

not be compelled to do such work at a loss. 

ereas, Such a system is dangerous to honest and 
efficient government, tending to bribe giving and bribe 
taking, and 

Whereas, The results of snch work are often worth- 
hac transitory, and consequently, extravagantly paid 
or; 


Resolved, That the Nationalist club of Lynn hereby 
enters its protest against. the continuance of this 
system. 

Resolved, That it request the city authorities to do 
this work directly and without the intervention of any 
contract labor. 

Resolved, That citizens of Lynn be preferred above 
all other laborers for such work, 

Resolved, That all citizens be asked to assist in ac- 
complishing the reform herein outlined, the imperative 
necessity of which is made manifest ‘by a long train of 
abuses, and especially emphasized by recent work. 


West and South. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, had the good fortune to have Dr. T. A. Bland 
as speaker at a recent meeting. His subject 
was ‘‘ Monopolies,” and among other things he 
said: In primitive society trade was confined to 
the exchange of things of actual use, such things 
as could, be consumed. As society developed 
and trade extended, money was invented. 
Money is simply an article of value or a repre- 
sentative of an article of value, which can be 
conveniently used to effect the exchange of 
more bulky articles of value, which differ from 
money in the fact that they are to be consumed. 
This era is properly classed as barbarous, the 
first being savage. In the third or civilized era, 
neither barter or money are resorted to to any 
considerable extent in effecting exchanges of 
things of use. Senator Peffer followed Dr. 
Bland in a twenty-minute speech, fully indors- 
ing the doctor’s views. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, is holding weekly meetings, and have had 
addresses by able speakers. A member of the 
club in looking over a file of the Sunday Morn- 
ing Chronicle found the following interesting 
item in reference to the establishment of the 
government printing office, under date of April 
7, 1861: ‘‘To those familiar with’ the difficulties 
encountered by the government officials in years 
past, in their efforts to procure the execution of 
the public printing in a superior style under the 
contract system, and avoid imposition, fraud and 
robbery, the advantages of organizing this gov- 
ernment printing bureau must be apparent. It 
came to be a matter of absolute necessity, and 
its conception and accomplishment cannot fail 
to become a source of great convenience, as well 
as of economy, to the government.”’ 


Pacific Coast. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
circulated petitions, and presented them to the 
Legislature, in favor of the following measures: 


For the enactment of laws compelling all children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 15 years to attend school for at 
least 35 weeks in the year. 

For the appropriation of money for the support of such 
indigent children as attend public schools, and for the 
support of the parents of children attending public 
schools, who would otherwise be dependent upon such 
children’s wages. 

Forbidding the employment of children under 12 years 
of age, in any factory, shop, mine, office or store. 

Forbidding the employment of any child under 17 
years of age for more than eight hours per day. 

Authorizing the labor commissioner to appoint four 
factory inspectors —two men and two women — whose 
duties it shall be to enforce these laws, and to Jook after 
the welfare of all minors who are put out to service by 
any charitable or reformatory institution. 

Accompanying each petition was the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union of Santa Barbara county, in convention as- 
sembled at Santa Barbara, do hereby indorse the petition 
of the Central Nationalist club of Oakland to the 
Senate and Assembly of the state of California for a 
compulsory school law. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, is most actively engaged in propaganda work. 
At a recent meeting J. R. Tallmadge of Glen- 
beulah, Wis., delivered a stirring address before 
the club. He pictured the conflict that is grow- 
ing fiercer every day between those who have, 
and those who want, and the humane and the 
wise were called upon to consider the steps 
necessary to a grand reorganization of society. 
A debate on nationalism is soon to take place 
between a member of the club and a prominent 
young democrat, and a lively time is expected. 


The San Francisco (Cal.) Pacific Nationalist 
club holds its meetings on Sunday evenings. At 
a xecent meeting Mrs. Smith gave a reading and 
Austin Lewis a recitation, followed by a song by 
Miss Aspden. Then the speaker of the evening, 
Mr. Aspden, dealt with the money question, and 
showed it was no question to the nationalist. 
Tinkering with the medium of exchange will not 


alter present conditions; the only hope is a re- 
organization upon a nationalistic basis. Short 
speeches foilowed by Messrs. Slocum, Thurstan, 
Higgins, Ross, Martin and Lewis. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
have been favored with many able addresses, 
and a recent one by Charles A. Sumner was no 
exception tothe preceding ones. To the opening 
inquiry, by the lecturer, as to how many in the 
audience would that night telegraph to the old 
folks or young friends or relations in the East, if 
the charge was then fixed at 10 cents per mes- 
sage of 10 words, there was aresponsive murmur 
of wish and assurance. Some of the ladies quite 
audibly announcing their anxiety to use the tele- 
coe mail, to a large extent, on such terms. 

uch facility, such convenience, such cheapness 
of inter-communication by telegraph, the lecturer 
insisted that the people of this country should 
have and enjoy. He showed, by thoroughly 
supported statements,—naming distinguished 
authorities and often quoting verbatim as he went 
along,—the extortion, the robbery of the telegraph 
monopoly. He outlined the history of the 
Western Union. He showed that the Mackay 
corporation was now, if not always, a twin insti- 
tution. He detailed the cost of construction, of 
operating, of management. He invoked the ex- 
ample of every other civilized nation, with cir- 
cumstantial particularity. He demonstrated the 
propriety and justness of calling the telegraph a 
more rapid mail. He alluded to the systematic 
bribery of our legislators in Congress,— such as 
were susceptible of bribery,— and the sophistry 
and blandishments that were practised, notori- 
ously, in Washington by the lobbyists of the 
monopoly. A majority of congressmen can be 
found using books of franked telegraph blanks. 
The president and a large retinue of lawyers and 
other lobbyists are on hand to pooh-pooh the idea 
of a postal telegraph, at the beginning of every 
Congress; their style and emphasis afterwards 
depends on the line or degree of favor found 
for the pioneer reform proposition of the day. 

The audience enthusiastically applauded the 
lecturer at several points; but he evidently made 
no effort to gain applauding demonstrations, but 
rapidly packed his facts, figures, comparisons 
and contrasts upon his hearers. In the margin 
for questions, he was asked if there was a state 
or national society or organization devoted to the 
propagation of ideas and advocacy in the prem- 
ises. He was obliged to answer in the negative, 
and explained why: that it was not for lack of 
interest and observation by many, but many 
thought it sufficiently set forth by anti-monopoly 
leagues, single-tax societies, ete The monopo- 
lies had taken advantage of every utopian 
scheme that was brought prominently forward — 
had helped, doubtless, to bring some forward — 
to aid in suppressing or submerging this issue. 
The leaders of some so-called reformatory move- 
ments had distinctly put the postal telegraph in 
the rear, so faras they could — had said that this 
or that other reform must come before; that it 
‘‘would be jumping from the frying-pan into the 
fire’’ to establish postal telegraphy before their 
hobby. The nationalists on the Pacific coast, in 
all the platforms the speaker had seen, had 
rightly and squarely put ‘“‘ postal telegraph ”’ 
first. They should focalize on it, and pledge their 
Congressional candidates flatly upon the issue. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, reports as follows through A. Vinette, secre- 
tary: ‘“‘ Los Angeles has lately had a number of 
visits from the apostles of the new faith. First 
came the Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, 
then J. F. Harriman of San Francisco. Next 
came J. R. Tallmadge of Glenbeulah, Wis., and 
lastly, Prof. Henri Fairweather of San Diego, 
who lectured on ‘“‘ Harmony and its relation to 
man.’’ His discourse was interspersed with sevy- 
eral choice vocal selections which he rendered 
with great spirit, viz.: Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide ”’ ; 
Hayden’s ‘‘ In Native Worth and Honor Clad” ; 
Burns’s ‘‘ My Nannie’s Awa’’; Mozart’s* “‘ Vio- 
let’’?; and Mendelsohn’s ‘‘ Be Thou Faithful.” 
HE. M. Wade and Geo. R. Brown resigned their 
offices as secretary and treasurer on account of 
absence from town, and A. Vinette and D. S. 
Van Slyke were elected to fill the vacancies. 
Prof. Daniel De Leon was announced to lecture 
in this city on the 16th inst. under the auspices 
of the socialist labor party, and the club an- 
nounced an entertainment for the 17th. The 
meeting closed with the nationalist anthem, ‘‘ The 
Rosy Dawn of Morning,’’ composed by Prot. 
Fairweather, and which, together with a number 
of others that he has composed, will soon be 
published by the club. 
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Why a New Nation? 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men, It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous clements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 


Why will not the old 


the wealthy; another aud much Jarger class’ 


being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. -Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can twll how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
eyen now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conyen- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. : 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living haye title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


“THE INDEPENDENT,” 


ENLARGED AND GREATLY IMPROVED ! 
“Justice to All; Special Privileges to None.” 
ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Alliance Papers 


Published in the Northwest. 


4@- A bold’and fearless advocate of the rights of the 
people. A friend of the honest toiler. 


CLUB RATES, 


We will mail six copies of THE INDEPENDENT 
to one address, one year for $5.00; twelve copies, $10.00, 


“SPREAD THE GOSPEL AMONG MEN,” 


An Agent wanted in every Alliance. 


Write for terms 


and sample copies. Address, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
IAs OURGIC EG ae ‘ coe dive! ad LINGO LAIN A 


WANTED.— Good men and women everywhere to 
act as Organizers of Equal Freedom Clubs. Liberal 
Terms that ensw'e a fair income to any active person 
while engaged in a noble work. Send $1.00 for Organ- 
izer’s Commission, all necessary blanks, and instructions. 
F, Q Stuart, General Organizer, Chariton, Iowa. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 


* Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 


besides Postage. 
GS Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist, regular monthly meet- 
ing at 184 Boylston street, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, at 8 Pp. M. Public mecting, with speakers, 
at Woman’s Union hall, 298 Boylston street, 3d 
Thursday evening of each month. 

BOSTON. Second Nationalist meets every Monday 
evening in Twilight hall, 789 Washington street, at 
7.45 o'clock. 

LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 41 Commercial street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
Ist and 8d Friday evenings, at Marley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club. 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday at 8 o’clock Pp. M., at Na- 
tionalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


The New Music Palace, 
453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet front, 
Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, ware- 
rooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale of the 
Jargest stock of Music on the continent, and of every 
known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in Eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, mailing of lists and catalogues, 
extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- 
pressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the door 
of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the scat- 
tered farm-houses of the whole country. 


Correspond freely for lists, information or musical advice 


For Children. Motion Songs [25c., $2.28 doz.] Bordman 
Golden Boat [50c.] Miss Chant. 
200,000 


Social Singing. College Songs [50c.] 90 songs. Bald 


Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol. I. [$1.] 50 songs. 
Choice Sacred Solos [$1.] 34 songs. 
Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collect’n ($1.] 27 pes. 
Popular Dance Collect’n [$1.] 66 pes. 


Mailed post-paid on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


867 Broadway, 1228 Chestnut Street, 
New York City. Philadelphia. 


Wha dw he ib sap abou Bois. 2 


This question, the Christian Patriot, Morristown, 
Tenn., is trying to answer. Try ita year. Only fifty 
cents. 


THE DAWN, 


A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL 


oO 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, Editor. 


Advocating Primitive Christianity and a 
Revolu‘ion towards Socialism. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


